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JUST PUBLISHED! 


THE SCHOOL STAGE; 


A NEW COLLECTION 


OF JUVENILE ACTING 


PLAYS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
BY W. H. VENABLE. 





WENTY-SEVEN new, short Dialogues and Plays adapted to Schoel and Home Ex- 
hibitions. Handsomely iliustrated, and containing plain and full directions relating 


to costume, properties and stage ‘‘ business,’’ 


in connection with particular Dialogues and 


Sent Post-paid, by mail on receipt of price, $1.25. 


ALSO: 


BARTHOLOMEW’S LATIN GRAMMAR: 


A concise and systematic arrangement of 


the laws of the Latin tongue, prepared with special reference to class use in schools and colleges. 276 pp, 12mo., half 
roan, Price, $1.50. Sample copies to Teachers and supplies for first introduction, $1.00. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S LATIN GRADUAL, to accompany the Grammar. 


for fall schools. Price same as the Grammar. 


GOOD MORALS AND GENTLE MANNERS. 


Schools, Evansville, Ind. A systematic text-book on Moral and Social Law, adapted to the use of schools and families. | 
cloth. Price, $1.25. Sample copies to Teachers, and supplies for introduction, 84 cents. 


12mo, 


THE ECLECTIC SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP IN ONE BOOK. Sample copy-book 
of Eclectic Penmanship, containing copies selected from all the books of the series, ‘Will be sent for examination with a 
view to introducing the Eclectic Pennmanship, for 10 cents. 





LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Brown's Physiology and Hygiene. Fift 
Lessons. 288 pp., illustrated, $1.50, "Tease vind 
and supplies for introduction, $1.00. 

Voenable’s United States History. 20 
PP os illustrated, $1.25. Sample copy, and supplies 

introduction, 84 cents. 


Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient History 
8vo,, 378 pp., illustrated, $2.50, Sample copy to 
Teachers, han $2.00; by express, $1.67 ; quanti- 
ties for introduction, $1.67. 


Eclectic Primary Copy-Book. Designed tobe 
written with lead-pencil during the second year of 
School life, Price, 12 cents. Sample copy, and 
supplies for introduction, 8 cents. 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS. 


SENT POST-PAID. BY MAIL,ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


’ Parser’s Manual. Examples for 

, in every variety of English construction, 
Companion to m4 English Grammar. Price, $1.00. 
Sample copy. and supplies for introduction, 67 cents. 











Henkle’s Test Spelling-book. For advanced 
classes. Over 5,000 diffult words. Price, 40 cents. 
Sample copy to Teachers, and supplies for first intro- 
duction, 27 cents. 


The Examiner; or Teacher’s Aid. By 


ALEXANDER Duncan, A, M. Designed to assist | 


candidates for Teachers’ Certificates to prepare for 
examination. Embraces, in concise form and syste- 
matically arranged, questions upon Orthography, 
Reading, Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, United 
States History, Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
Physiology and Algebra, 

No one who masters this work need have any fears 
of failure to su ‘ain with credit any fair and proper 
examination. Price, 50 cents. 

Hand-book of Eclectic Penmanship. 
General directions to teachers on the preparation and 
conducting of writing-classes; a complete descrip- 
tion and analysis of the letters, and of movement ; 
chapters on “ Shading,” “ Spacing,” “ Form,” “ Writ- 
ing in Ungraded Schools,’ “When to Write,” 


By Acex. M. Gow, A. M., Sup’t Public | 





“ Awakening Interest,” and “ The Neglected Art.” | 


Price, 60 cents. 





-_ 


For Complete Descriptive Circulars of the above and other new School-Books , | 


addrvss, 


WILSON, HINKLE & CoO., 
Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 
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ATO teacher or friend of education in 

N the State should fail to read carefully the | 
annual report of the State Superintendent 

of Common Schools, which is published in | 
this number. It is, taken as a whole, the | 
most comprehensive report on the condi- 
tion of education among us ever laid before 
the public in this State. None of our im- 
portant s¢ hool interests are overlooked, and | 
the improvements suggested deserve the 
careful consideration of all thoughtful men, 
statesmen as well as educators. Our col 

umns are open to the further elaboration of 
the points presented, or for the statement of 
objections to them. 


Tue friends of Amos Row, and they are 


very numerous among the teachers of Penn- | 


sylvania, will be pleased to learn that he has 
been elected to the office of County Super- 
intendent of Buchanan co., lowa. He 
will make a faithful and efficient officer. His 
address is Independence. 


WE have received a neat pamphlet of one 
hundred and six pages, containing the ‘‘ Pro- | 
ceedings of the stated and annual meetings of | 
the Pittsburgh Teachers’ Institute for the | 
years 1872 and 1873.’’ It contains ab- 
stracts of some valuable papers.and inter- | 
esting discussions. The Pittsburgh teachers | 


: * | 
are wide-awake, and ¢Aink to some purpose. | 
| torially the following 


Tue services of Rev. J. D. Herr, recently | 
of Oil City, now of Pittsburgh, can be se-| 
cured as lecturer at institutes or otherwise. 


| Mr. 
among educators, 
| Sloan, of Pittsburgh, 


| of 
| Petroleum Centre, 


| purposes 


| ported back without amendment. 


passage 


| own 


| need only say now that w 


| number on the 


OURNAL 


JANUARY, 1874. 


has achieved unusual success in 
field in the western part of the 
more at home than 
who may 
are M. B. 
Graham, 
of 


Herr 
the lecture 
State, and nowhere is he 
Among 
in reference to him 
Supt. J. C 
and Supt. W. J. McClure, 
Venango county. 


those 
consulted 


be 


Meadville, 


the distribution of the pro 
public lands for educational 
before Congress. It was 
introduced by Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, and by a unanimous vote re- 
This bill 
will receive the united opposition of the land- 
grabbing railroad interest represented in 
Congress; but well-founded hopes of its 
are entertained by its friends. Our 
fully expressed upon the 


A BILL 


ceeds of 


for 
the 
again 


1S 


were 
merits of the bill when it was under consid- 
eration by the preceding Congress, and we 
e still look upon 
the 


views 


and hope it may receive 


Pennsylvanians in Congress. 


it with favor, 
votes of all the 


in our December 
has 


Dr. SHUMAKER’S article 
‘¢Inner Life of Schools’’ 
been highly commended by our correspon- 
dents and exchanges. ‘The Phcenixville 
Messenger publishes it in full, and adds edi- 
appreciative com- 
ments: 

Upon our first page may be found a long ep 
from the pen of Prof. J. H. Shumaker, Ph, D., 
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der the above caption, published in that able peri- 
odical, the Pennsy/vania School Fournal, edited by 
Prof. Wickersham, the efficient State Superintendent 
of Public Schools. We have no hesitation in saying 
that this is a most admirable production, and show 


Mr. Shumaker to have a well-balanced mind, and 
that he has made the subject whereof he treats one 
of much thought and study We are assured that 


he has probed the matter of the inner life of school 
to the quick, and there is not a sentence nor an idea 
in the entire article but will bear close attention and 


the most elaborate scrutiny. It is just such literature 
as this that our people should de light te read It 
treats of a subject of the most paramount importance 
and we feel certain that there are but few parent 
who would read this article but would have a new 


revelation unfolded to them; and, further, that th 
would be convinced that they are f from , 
their full and entire Guty to our great and noble | 


lic School system 
How many of us visit the schools which our child 


ren attend ? Hlow many of us ever think even of 
doing so? And yet we have no more plain and im 
perative duty pelore wu It wad ity we owe a 
citizens interested in the well being of the body 
politic - a duty we owe our children, and a duty we 
owe the teachers of our public school 

We should see by personal observation that the 
schools are properly managed, ‘They are our schoo 
We should, by our occasional presence, pive unite 
nance and encouragement to the teacher How 
them that we know, that we feel, the importance of 
the task they have undertaken By visiting the 
schools in this manner we should not only look aft 


f children, and 


the most important interests of our 
cheer our teachers, but we should aiso hold up the 
hands of our school directors, who are doing a great 
cur reader 


and noble work. We invite, we request, 
sured that it 


to note the article referred 
will do them good, 


' ' ‘ 
to, fee iny a 


MARYLAND continues to send lists of sub 
scribers forthe JOURNAL. All are welcom« 
We hope the return we shall make will 
prove satisfactory. Some steps were taken 
at the last meeting of the State ‘Teachers’ 
Association, at Hagerstown, looking toward 
the establishment of a home educational 
magazine. We desire to have it understood 
that our JoURNAL shall not for a moment 
stand in the way of such a movement. A 
Maryland magazine, devoted especially to 
the educational interests of Maryland, could 
do much more for them than we can do, Its 
teachings could be made more direct, and 
better adapted to timeand place and circum 
stances. Upon the appearance of such a 
paper, we will be quite willing to withdraw 
from the field, except so far as teachers o1 
others might desire to take our journal za 
addition to their own. Meantime, we shall do 
our very best to give our Maryland friends 
the worth of their money. 
the matter in the JourNAL will suit their 
State as well as ours, If some of them with 
their lists of subscribers wiil also send us 


Three-fourths of | 


'HOOL FOURNAL. [JAN., 


educational articles or items, we shall be 
glad to publish them. By commingling ideas, 
good may be done in both States. 

As AN educational agency in a family of 
children nothing exercises a stronger or a 
better influence than a well-conducted mag- 
azine. Its varied information, its changes 
of style, its stories, its pictures and puzzles, 
form a lasting source of instruction and 
amusement. (he eagerness with which 
children await the expected day for the 
coming of a new number of their magazine, 
and the greediness with which they devour 
its contents, show how de ep is the impression 


makes upon them, and how valuable are 


the lessons it imparts. Slates and text-books 
cannot be compared to it as an instrumen 
tality in the work of education Natural 
objects themselves can hardly be so grouped 


and presented as to be of equal interest. 
We have written these words in the hope 
that they might direct more generally the 
attention of parents and teachers to the 
ubject of thi educational value of chil 
\ goodly number otf 
them, it is not doubted, find their way into 
but no family where 
there are children should be without one 
Let parents who have not done so try the 


, ’ 
aren Wapazines 


Pennsylvania families ; 


experiment of subscribing for some good 
work of this character tor their children, 
and our word for it they will never regret 
the venture or complain that the money was 
wasted 

[It would be easy to name several merito 
but at pres 
ent we shall call attention to one published 


rious publi ations of this class; 


in our own State and edited with ability and 
marked judgment and good taste by a lady, 
until lately, we believe, a teacher. ‘6 The 
Children's fLriend,’’ edited and published 
by Miss Anne F. Bradley, Coatesville, Ches- 
ter county, Pa., at $1.50 per annum, with 
special inducements to clubs, commences 
with the new year its ninth volume. It has 
done its work well but quietly [ts mod 
esty Is only equalled by its excellence. No 
magazine of the kind in the whole country 1s 
got up with more taste, or is filled with matter 
more calculated to interest and instruct young 
children. Its tone is as pure as childhood 
itself, and all parents may safely admit it as 
a visitor into their families. Once admitted, 
we are satisfied it will ever be welcome. 


HARDLY OrTHODOXx.—At a meeting of 
| 

the board of school directors of the Eighth 
| Section, Philadelphia, held Sept. 8th, 1873, 
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a committee, Frank M. Etting, Esq., chair- 
man, made a report on Object Teaching in 
the Primary schools. ‘The report contains 
some valuable observations on the subject 
confided to the consideration of the com- 
mittee, but we notice therein the following 
paragraph, which we look upon as hardly 
orthodox : 


We believe that the legitimate function of school 
instruction afforded by the state is confined to the 
primary, secondary and grammar school machinery 
alone—a view whichis confirmed by the beneficiaries 
themselves. It will be found by a reference to the 
statistics published, that this is really the only popz 
far instruction—any point beyond which, except in 
the preparation of teachers, is only catering toa fa 
vored few ; and while even in their cases of very 
questionable advantage, it certainly is productive of 
a hot-house nourishment for a large proportion who 
ought to be prepared for an out-door growth, for 
practical life, and not for a college. It will be seen 
that absolutely sixty-nine out of every seventy pupils 
who enter the primary terminate their school instruc 
tion while under our jurisdiction as sectional direc 
tors, and that just about one half of all who attend 
school at all enter upon their avocations in the wide 
world with just what they are taught in our primary 
schools alone 


Surely, this intelligent committee cannot 
mean all they say. They would not cer- 
tainly strike down all the high schools in 
the State, and limit the course of instruction 


prescribed by law for our common schools 


to a few elementary branches. But if so, 
they will find themselves in opposition 
to the general public sentiment throughout 
the whole State relating to the function of 
common schools 
public school education is to provide means 
of giving every child the best education 
practically possible. All the talent born in 
the State must have the best possible oppor- 
tunity fordevelopment. In a perfect State, 
all the talent with which God saw proper to 
endow the people should receive due devel 
opment; but in our present social condition 
we must be satisfied with practical approxi- 
mations. But to dwarf talent, to shut out 
the light from longing souls, to close our 
high schools, to build a dark, impenetrable 
wall around the minds and hearts of our 
children beyond which progress in know- 
ledge and culture shall forever be impossi- 
ble, is to do a deed that will never be sanc- 
tioned by any considerable portion of the 
American people. True, few pupils com- 
paratively may reach our high schools—high 
schools may seem to be disproportionally 
expensive—but we must not, cannot strike 
themdown. Onthe contrary, it is our high- 
est duty to multiply and strengthen them. 


DEPARTMENT. 





| for Pennsylvania was 
ion the 
| 

from the county of Northampton, of German descent, 


and a most courageous and far-see ing triend ol 


gratuitously ; 


The great principle of 


| schools of the people. 
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PRESS. 


FROM 


i) 


THE 


ip following letter from its Harrisburg 


corresp mdent concer ning our com- 
mon the the 
superintendent of common schools, appeared 
in the Philadelphia Press of November 27th: 

HARRISBURG, NOV 26, 


The act providing for a system of 


school system and report of 


1873. 
‘ h 01s 
Wolf 


W ds 


mMmMmon 
igned by G George 
firstday of April, 1834 (;ov. Wolf 
edu- 
He was the first Governor wh 
full measure of the great commo! chool idea 


»vra ped the 
that 


ition throughout the State universal 


cation 


was tomake edu 
ind free. The public men of his day nearly all held 


that provision should be made for educating the poor 
nded in 
its lenyth and breadth the grand doctrine that the 
state should provide an education for the rich and 
Phe view v. Wolf 
on the subject of education were exceptionally broad 
the Leg 
common 


but very few of them comprehe 


puot alike, and free to al if (ro 


and liberal. Again and again he w 
the 
school system, ‘* Permit me, rl hie 
of 1832, “to recommend for the con 


rupor 
: ; i 

islature importance of establishing a 
in his message 
ideration of an 
and patriot Leg lature the ince 


enlightened import 


of maturing, in the course of the presen ession, a 


plan of education that will reach every child in the 


.* sq] ‘ ‘ ve ‘ i ” r. 
ommonwealth and leave none uninstructed’’; and 
this is simply one sentence taken from the columns 
of like import contained in his message 
Samuel Breck, of Philadelphia, \ 
the act of 1834. He was a 
and it is understood accepted the office for 
we ol 
f 
law, and after having accomplished hi 
He was 


the 


committee of the two houses that reported the com 


the author of 
senate from the 
tne 
i ffee-school 


cily, 
ex- 
press purpose of securing the pa 
object re 
chairman of 
senate and of 


signed the position, the Com 


mittee on Education of the joint 


mon-school bill Judge Thompson, recently on the 
the 
committee, aS Was a 
Phaddeu 
ommiuttee 

When, 


made to put the law in 


member of the 
Dr. Wilmer Worth- 
n tl hou e, but 


ith but lit 


bench of Supreme Court, was a 


Iso the late 
steven Ww I 
The bill passed 


however, the 


ington. 
not on the « 


tle opposition attempt was 


operation, strong, bitter, and 


wide spread opposition rose to it I ny parts of 


the state. A 
Legislature were pledged 


large number of tes for the 
to vote yr it 
1534, were 


with petitions, hundreds of signatures 


repeal, 
flooded 
affixed 


chool law A 


Both houses, when they met in 
vpeing 
with mark free 
bill to rapeal it was readily passe 
the house was 
made the great speech that sav 
with the history of the 
saved, but it 
went with the 
magnificent exhibit of its operations for the past year 
nade below, the 451 Schools, 471 teachers, 19,864 
n, of the first re 
Hon. James 
the Commonwealth, seem al 


In Opposition to the 
i in the Senate, and 
Mr, 


ed it, and thus con- 


about to concur when Stevens 


forever 
The 


slowly. 


nected his name 
system was 


intu operation ympared 


scholars, and $25,070 paid fort uiti: 
port presented to the Legislature by 
Findlay, Secretary of 
most insignificant. Even the organizing power of 
Thomas H. Burrowes, Gov. Ritner’s secretary, to 
whom the cause of popular education owes so much, 
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effected results which only enabled him to report at 
the close of his term in 1838, 840 accepting districts, 
5,269 schools, 6,732 teachers, 174.733 scholars, a 
state appropriation of $308,919, and a tax raised for 
the support of schools of $355,758. 

In immediate contrast with the figures just given, 
let me present some of those that will be contained 
in the forthcoming report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools for the school year of 1873. The 
number of schools is now 16,305; the number of 
school directors, 13 576; the number of teachers, 
19,089; the number of pupils, 834,020; the amount 
paid for tuition, $4,325, 797-47; the amount paid for 
school houses, $1,753,312.36, and the whole amount 
expended for school purposes under the direction of 
the school Department, $8 812,969 25; or, in round 
numbers, $9,000,000. ‘The school property of the 
State is now valued at $22,000,000. The people 
have, of their own accord, built up in school houses 
over $17,000,000 of their own money within the last 
eight years. Such a generous voluntary expenditure 
for such a purpose has no parallel in this country, 
nor, it is believed, in any other. 

Eight years is the period during which the admin 
istration of the school system has been in its present 
hands. To mark the rapid growth of the system 
during that period it is only necessary to contrast 
certain statistics for the year 1865 with similar ones 
for the year 1873. 
schools with departments for instruction in the higher 
branches ; in 1873 there were 5,307; in 1865 teach- 
ers’ salaries averaged per month 
and $24.21 for females; in 1873 male teachers re 
ceived an average per month of $42.69, and females 
$34 92; in 1865 the cost of tuition was $2,515,528. 
63; in 1873 1 was $4,325,797 47, or nearly double; 
in 1865 the amount expended for school-houses was 
$465,088.08 ; in 1866, $725,000, and since that time 
$16,479,632.50, or an average of $2,339,947.49 a 
year. In addition to all this Pennsylvania has ex 
pended $4,000,000 for her seven thousand five hun- 
died soldiers’ orphans left destitute by the War of 
the Rebellion. 

Pennsylvania has now confessedly the best organ- 
ized School Department in the Union, A brief 
sketch of it will interest your readers, if it does not 
astonish them. It has grown up so gradually and does 
its immense work so quietly that few appreciate the 
magnitude of the interests committed to its charge or 
the vast amount of work it does. 

The officers of the School Department consist of 
the Superintendent, two deputy superintendents, two 
inspectors, and a chief clerk of Orphan Schools, four 
other clerks, and a messenger. 

This department has general charge of the educa 
tion of nearly gooooo children in the common 
schools, over 3,000 orphan children in the soldiers’ 





[JAN., 


| place, pays their salaries, receives and publishes their 


monthly and yearly reports, and in a general way 
directs their work. It has general charge of the 
teachers’ institutes held in every county, and receives 
and tabulates their reports. It executes all the legal 
forms necessary to enable normal schools to become 
state institutions, has general charge of them, ex- 
amines their graduating classes furnishes diplomas for 
their graduates, and pays them the appropriations 
made by the State. It has almost complete control 
of the thirty-five institutions in which there are sol- 
diers’ orphans, seeing that the children are properly 
provided with instruction, food, clothing and attend- 


| ance. Besides all this, the Department is compelled 


to make an annual report to the Legislature, contain- 


| ing full information concerning the condition of pub- 


lic instruction in the State and proposing plans for 
its improvement, to give advice appertaining to their 
school interests to every citizen who asks it, and to 
decide all questions relating to those interests with- 
out expense to the parties presenting them 

Chis is but a general outline of the work done by 
this busy department, having 1n charge the most im- 


| portant interests in the Commonwealth. Details can- 


| Government 
In 1865 there were 1,743 graded | 
> 4 I 6 


$31.82 ior males, | 


not be given. The correspondence of the Depart- 
ment is immense—much larger, it is stated, than that 
of any other department connected with the State 
Still, the whole work goes on quietly, 
systematically and without serious complaint from 
any quarter. PAXTON. 


[THE EDITOR’S WORDS OF CHEER. 

On the same day in which appeared Pax- 
ton’s letter, the editor of Zhe Press, ever 
earnest in his support of common schools, 
and ever generous in his commendation of 
those who faithfully labor in their behalf, 
published the following editorial article: 

Our Harrisburg correspondence contains a refer- 
ence to the origin and progress of public education 
in Pennsylvania, with an abstract of the forthcoming 
report of the Superintendent of Common Schools 
which can be perused with profit and pride by every 
citizen of the state, There is no department connected 
with the state government of which so little is known 
by the people as that of common schools. In one sense 
this is owing to the fact that it is essentially unosten- 
tatious In its objects and machinery, and deals with 
subjects in which the busy and contending commu- 
nity affects to feel no concern; and yet, when we 
come to understand the gigantic extent of its opera- 
tions, the vastness of its ramifications, and the prince- 
ly sums of money annually expended to maintain it, 
we are enabled to come to something like an appre- 


ciation of its character and influence. The first ap- 


orphans’ schools and more or less directly controls | 


the expenditure of over $9,000,000 per annum. It 
prepares and furnishes certificates for the 19,000 
teachers of the state, and grants them to all the higher 
grades. It gives advice and instruction concerning 
their duties to the 14,000 school directors, furnishes 
them blanks, receives and tabulates their reports, re- 
views their accounts, judges whether they have kept 
their schools open according to law, and if so, pays 
them their State appropriation. It calls conventions 
for election of the eighty-six county and city superin- 
tendents in the State, receives the returns, judges of 
their legality, commissions the persons elected, re- 
moves the disqualified and appoints others in their 





propriation made for the common schools was 
$308,919, to support 5,269 schools, 6,732 teachers, 
and 174.733 scholars. The forthcoming report for 
1873 will show an expenditure of the whole amount 
disbursed under the direction of State Superinten- 
dent Wickersham of $8,812,969.25, or, in- round 
numbers, NINE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS! The num- 
ber of schools, as presented in the forthcoming re- 
port, 1s 16,305 ; school directors, 13,576; teachers, 
19,089 ; pupils, 834,020 Theschool property of the 
State is now valued at $22,000,000. It is almost beyond 
belief that such vast results and annual expenditures 
should be made, and that, as we have already written, 
the people who pay these large sums and derive this 
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incalculable benefit, know so little of the machinery 
and the men by which it is accomplished. Superin- 
tendent Wickersham, to whom the people are mainly 
indebted for the perfection of this magnificent system 
of common-school education, needs no other com- 
mendation than that which we find in the analysis of 
his report as made by our correspondent. In 1865, 
when Mr. Wickersham took hold of the depart 
ment, there were 1,743 graded schools, with depart 
ments for instruction in the higher branches; in 


1873, there were 5,307; in 1865 teachers’ salaries | 


amounted to $31.82 for males, for females, $24.21 ; 
in 1873, male teachers received on an average 
$42.69, and females $34.94; in 1865, the cost of 
teachers was $2,515,528, while in 1873 it was 
$4.325,797.47- We need not pursue our quotations 
from the letter of our correspondent to show the mag- 
nificent results accomplished by the common-school 
system of education as it is administered in Pennsyl- 
vania, under the wise and judicious management of 
Superintendent Wickersham. Those who began this 
great work—men like 


Thaddeus Stevens and Thomas H. Burrowes—have 
been accorded the full measure of praise which they 
so unselfishly earned; but to Superintendent Wick- 
ersham is due the credit of having given the finish- 
ing strokes to the system ; of having devised the leg 
islation and perfected the machinery which now 
renders it the most complete and liberal means of 
free education enjoyed by any people in the civilized 
world. 


CATHOLICS FOR AND AGAINST THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


T a recent meeting of the Irish Catho- | 


Union, at St. Louis, a | 
| are they that are confiscating the possessions of the 


lic Benevolent 
very warm and somewhat bitter discussion 
arose upon the public school question. A 
certain Father Phelan offered as the 
a series the following resolution: 
Resolved, Thatthe present system of public schools, 
ignoring all supernatural authority, and making God, 
the first knowledge, the last thing to be learned, is a 
curse to our country, anda flood-gate of atheism and 
sensuality, and of civil, social and national corrup 
tion. 


This resolution the author and others sup- | 
ported with much ability, but it met with | 


vigorous opposition, and was finally modified 
and adopted as follows: 

Resolved, That the system of state education now 
established in most states, by its failure to provide 
proper religious instruction for the young, and its 
enlightening the head to the entire neglect of heart 


culture, meets with our unqualified reprobation; 


that it unjustly taxes a large class of our people, who | 


cannot, without danger to the faith and morality of 
their offspring, avail themselves of its advantages. 
Among those who distinguished them- 
selves in opposing the original resolution 
was Hon. A. M. Kelley, Mayor of Richmond. 
Mr. Kelley subsequently wrote out his views 


at length and published them in the New | 
He announces himself | pose of the complete secularization of the public 


York /ndependent. 
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| school.”’ 


Samuel Breck of Philadel- | 
phia, Gov. Geo, Wolf, Dr. Wilmer Worthington, | 


| clining days with sorrows ? 
godlessness and license and persecutions have evoked 


| ants, or the produ t of the public sch ols ; 
| lics, trained for much the large 
| clusively under 


| to assert 
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as a Roman Catholic layman, and assures 
his ‘‘ Protestant fellow-citizens that in what 
he says he expresses the convictions of hun- 
dreds of thousands of his fellow-Catholics, 
who gratefully remember the public school 
as a source of whatever education they or 
their children possess, and who know that 
among the most distinguished laymen and 
the most pious and learned priests of the 
Catholic Church in America are those whose 
early secular training was in the public 
Our readers will thank us for 
giving pretty full extracts from Mr. Kelley's 


| able, pointed and well-timed article. 


He first states his opinion, and that of the 
Catholics who think with him, in the fol- 
lowing clear and expressive words 

The imparting of sound. useful, and exclusively 
secular knowledge by teachers of suitable acquirements, 
skill, and character, chosen mediately by the people, 
and paid for out of the public treasury, ts, under the 
conditions prevailing in the United States, a wise, be- 
neficent, and just system,and impugns no right of 
conscience. 

In answer to the argument that bad men 
have sometimes received their education in 


| the public schools he makes this telling re- 


sponse : 
But let me ask, as more germane to this discus- 


| sion, what are the fruits of a peculiarly clerical con- 
| trol of education, as exhibited to-day before the gaze 


of the whole world? Who are they who are plun- 
dering convents and monasteries in Mexico, the 
South American republics, Spain and Italy? Who 


Church in all these States? Who are they who have 


-| torn from the trembling hands of Pius the Ninth the 
last of | ae ; " 


patrimony of his predecessors and crowded his de- 
Who are they whose 


the bitterest remonstrance and reproach at the hands 
of the Head of the Church on Earth? Not Protest 
but Catho- 
part in schools ex 


the control of Catholic 


members of Catholic religious orders 


priests or 


Of the tax argument he has this to say : 
The 
love of justice and fair play, which is an honorable 
of the American people. It is 


next objection is an adroit appeal to the 


characteristic wrong, 


| say those who advance it, to tax us for the support of 


by this it is meant 
Catholic forbids 
school, I take 
conscientious 


schools which we do not use, If 
that the 
him to send his children to a public 

issue as to the fact The canons of 
obligation do not vary with the lapse of a few years. 
Conscience has nothing to do with expediency or 
compromise, If it is unconscientious to day in 
New York to send a Catholic child to the public 
schools, it was unconscientious thirty years ago. But 
thirty years ago the Catholic Bishop of New York— 


conscience of a 


| as great a theologian and as orthodox a Catholic as 


the average Catholic editors of to-day—bent his great 
intellect, and influence, and energy, to the single pur- 
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schools. He did not desire to drive the Catholic 
children out, but only the Bible. 

But if by this objection it is meant to affirm that 
the State has no right to spend public money for pu 
poses in which all the citizens do not equally par 
ticipate, because of accident or convenience, or 
choice, or interest, or what not, then the argument 
proves too much. 

Very few occupy alms-houses; yet all are taxed 
to support them. ‘The great cost of the administra- 
tion of justice is borne by all, in precisely the same 
ratio that the expense of the public schools is; yet 
many citizens pass their lives without invoking the 
aid of the civil tribunals. We are all taxed for a fire 
department ; yet nothing can be more une qual than 
the interest of various citizens in its labors. And 
the same is true of almost every department of public 
administration. 

It is not the circumstance that all do, but that all 
may, avail themselves of or be directly benefited by 
a State institution, that justifies the use 
money in its support. 

I may remark that this was the earliest form of ob 
jection to the public school system of the United 
States; but the proponents of the objection then 
were the wealthy, who said: “ We pay and propose 
to continue to pay for the education of our children 
at schools of our own choice, What right have you 
to tax us for the education of the children of others ? ”’ 
But the answer was too obvious, You are not taxed 
for what you mst accept, but for what you may 
cept. You may have your private watchman; but 
you must also pay for the public watchman. You 
may resolve to submit all your civil disputes to arbi 
tration; but you must help to support the civil tri 
bunals, nevertheless, A New Yorker you may never 
walk or drive in Central Park ; but you must pay for 
its improvements, since you have the privilege ol 
enjoying them. 


of public 


In answer to the alleged want of moral 
and religious instruction in the publi 
schools, Mr. Kelley states that out of 112 
waking hours in each week, during which a 
child may be subject to moral and religious 
influences, he is only confined in school 
about 30, and that having 82 hours that can 
be devoted to moral training, if he does not 
grow up with a good character, ‘‘ the fault 
may be in him, or his parents, or his priest. 
It certainly cannot be in the school sys 
tem.’’ And he very pertinently adds that 
‘if all these potent and constantly-applied 
influences fail, it would be absurd to expect 
success from the ten or fifteen minutes a day 
of religious instruction which is notoriously 
all that is afforded in the ordinary parish 
schvol.’’ 

In Mr. Kelley’s opinion, it is either the 
public school or nothing. He says: 

No one ever has or ever can propose a system which 
can pretend to supplement it, It has never been found 
here, and never found in any country whose condi 
tions, especially asto the form of government and the 
multiplicity and equality of denominations, at all 
resemble ours, 
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The concluding paragraph of Mr. Kelley’s 
article is as follows: 

It is a system which for a quarter of a century has 
taken no step backward. Each year has multiplied 
its friends, expanded its scope, and deepened its hold 
upon the affections of the people who have paid for 
it, used it, and watched its operations and results. 
Never introduced into any commonwealth without 
opposition, yet, once introduced, it has never failed 
to take vigorous root. Here and there certain details 
have been assailed; but the system itself defies assault, 
and in the enlightened and mature opinion of a 
people proverbially alive to their interests, it has, 
after a protracted trial, vindicated itself as the cheap 
est and best system of public education adapted to 
our cé From the imperfec 
tions attending all the contrivances of man, it is con- 
fessedly not free; but this imposes on us the obliga- 


ynditions yet projec ted. 


tion to reform and perfec t, not to destroy. 


> 


THE MonNrTH. 


Hucu B. Easrsurn, County Superinten- 
dent of Bucks county, has prepared a blank 
form for gathering the school statistics of 
his county. It is his intention to place one 
in the hands of every teacher, to be filled 
up and forwarded. We have met with 
nothing of the kind more complete, and if 
Mr. Eastburn succeeds in having one of 
them filled up at every school, he will be 
able to compile the school statistics of his 
county in a manner more full and accurate 
than has ever to our knowledge been at- 
tempted 


WE HAV! from S. D. Ingram, 
Esq., County Superintendent, a neat little 
‘‘ Directory of the Public Schools of the 
county of Dauphin and the city of Harris- 
burg, for the year 1873—4.’’ ‘This directory 
contains the names and addresses of all the 
school officers, superintendents, directors 
and teachers in the city and county. ‘The 
officers of the different boards are given, and 
are classed according to the 
Such a pub- 


received 


ind of certificate they hold. 


he teachers 
ication must prove very useful. 


t 
k 





THe trustees, teachers and students of 
the State Normal School, at Shippensburg, 
sometime in November, went on an excur- 
sion to Martinsburg, West Virginia. It is 
spoken of by those who participated in it 


as a very pleasant affair. ‘The excursionists 


| were welcomed to Martinsburg by Mr. C. 


J. Faulkner, Jr., and he was responded to 
by Prof. George P. Beard, the Principal of 
the School. A fine collation followed in 
Floral Hall Every courtesy was extended 


to the excursionists, and all the Pennsylva- 
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nians were made to feel entirely at home in 
Virginia. 

W4sHINGTON County.—Supt. W. G. Fee 
is holding aseries of local institutes, assisted 
by certain teachers and directors. We have 
noticed that institutes were held at the fol- 
lowing places the first week of December: 
Good Intent, West Finley, Dec. 2; Stony 
Point, East Finley, Dec. 3; Prosperity, 
Morris, Dec 4; Amity, Amwell, Dec. 5. A 
new feature of these institutes was that the 
teachers brought with them their Report 
Books, in order that comparisons could be 
made in attendance and classification, etc. 


Wayne County.—This county is so far 
away from the centre of the state that we do 
not hear from it as often as we would like. 
We did not learn the time of holding the 
institute until it was too late to announce 
it in the JournaL. Of late, however, a 
batch of good news has reached us and we 
hasten to publish it. 

Wayne county has had a County Normal 
School in operation for some years. The 
fall term for the present year closed Nov. 
23. The attendance was larger than ever 
before, and the local papers pronounce the 
school a great success and congratulate 
Superintendent Allen upon his efficient 
management of it. The term closed with 
an entertainment by the students, which is 
highly spoken of. The Superintendent re- 
ceived from the students, as a token of 
regard, a beautiful silver butter-dish, suit- 
ably engraved. Several other professors 
also received valuable presents. 

The county institute held its annual ses- 
sion in Honesdale during the week com- 
mencing Nov. 24. ‘The attendance was the 
largest ever known in the county. Ninety 
per cent. of the teachers were present. One 


teacher holding a professional certificate is | 


complained of as having stayed away. The 
institute closed with a musical entertain- 
ment. 


HoneESDALE.—We have received a circular | 


of the Honesdale Graded School for 1873- 
74. It contains a list of the teachers and 
directors, and a very’ carefully arranged 
course of study for all the departments of 
the school. In the highest or academic 
department the classes study the languages, 
mathematics, and the sciences to an extent 
sufficient for admission to college. ‘The 
school has connected with it a library of 
reference books and considerable philo- 
sophical apparatus. Non-resident pupils 
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are admitted upon the payment of reason- 
able tuition fees. 


CLEARFIELD.—A private letter from a 
friend of schools in Clearfield, says: 

Our school affairs getting alo 
than they did last year. The school 
earlier this year than ever before, and I think 
much better of We 
teachers report once a month to the County Superin- 
etiort to 


much better 


been filled 


are 1g 
have 
witha 
class teachers have all our 
end in a 
in nearly 
text-books are 


visit the s( hools 


tendent, and each one makes an 
good report We have district institutes 
every district in the county. The 
everywhere uniform. The directors 

once a month, as the law requires, in all the districts 
There houses and the 
teachers and directors are working hard to have good 
The theory of studied more 
generally than ever before, and teachers to 
something more than 


are twelve new going up, 


schools teaching is 


eem be- 
gin to realize that teaching is 
mere guess-work, 

EAsToN.—At a recent meeting of the 
Board of Control of Easton, the borough 
superintendent was relieved from all duties 
that do not strictly belong to the office, and 
a person was elected in his stead to act as 
secretary, clerk and librarian of the Board. 
Superintendent W. W. Cuttingham, hereto- 
fore overworked, will appreciate this much 
needed relief. 

The Board also adopted the following 
stringent rules in reference to absenteeism 
on the part of the pupils of the High School : 

Rule 1. Any pupil in the High 
shall be absent two (2) days or their equivalent in 
ks, without 





School, who 


parts of days, in four (4) consecutive week 
an excuse from the parent or guardian, given by 
written note, satisfying the teacher that the 


ickne 


absence 
by ( k 


causes, 


was caused by the pupil’s own ol 
ness or death in the family, and if, for othe 
the excuse be not satisfactory to the Superintendent, 
shall be forthwith suspended, 

Rule 2. No pupil having been 
be re-admitted to the High School 
or guardian shall have 
to the Superintendent that the pupil 
in 


ispended shall 
until the parent 


yiven itistactory ssurance 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


will be punctual 
shall 
to 


the future, and 


| and regular in attendance 
have obtained an order from the S Iperinte ndent 
| re-admit such pupil, 

Rule 3. In of for absence, 
| the pupil may be allowed to retain his or het 
three (3) school d but, if restor fter 
shall be a 
th 


any case suspen mn 
seal 
that 


the 


for 1ys, 
time, 


s¢ ho |, 


otherwise, 


igned to a lowe | i 
rmine 

a sat- 
equiva 


unles Superintendent 


Three 
isfactory written excuse, sh ill be 


absencc. 


cases of tardine 
lent to one day’s 
Rule 4. Any pupil in the High School 


| average per cent, shall be below 65 ring two 


, whose 
Suc 
ivel ge if i 


month +, or W hose 


study shall be below 60 for two 1CCé 1 


cessive iny one 


months, 


o the Superintendent for assign 
mem 


uch 


shall be reported ¢ 
ment to a lower class, and if such pupil bea 
| ber of the k 
; pupil shall be returned to the Grammar School. 

Rule 5 Any pupil in the HighS who shall 


| be guilty of truancy, shall be forthwith suspended. 


{ 
»west class in either department, 


| 1 
1001, 
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PERRY COUNTY. 

New ScHoo.t Hovuse.—In obedience to a pub 
lished request by the school board, the citizens of 
Duncannon and vicinity and the invited guests met 
inthe new school building, in that borough, at 2 P. 
M., on Friday, November 21, 1873. 

After an hour had been given to the inspection of 
the building and furniture, the méeting was called 
to order by Mr. Abner Vanfossen, President of the 
school board, who called upon Rev. Cooper to open 
the exercises with prayer. Addresses followed, by 
Silas Wright, Co, Supt., Revs. Cooper and Graham, 
Jos. E Jackson and Messrs, Stewart and Vanfossen, 
directors, The Duncannon band discoursed excel 
lent music. The meeting adjourned to meet at 7 P 
M at the Presbyterian church, About 300 people 
were present in the evening who were addressed by 
Rev. Cooper, Silas Wright, Jos. E. Jackson, E. U 
M. Zeigler, H. J. Secrist, W. J. Stewart and Abner 
Vanfossen. Excellent vocal music enlivened the 
evening session, 

The building is of brick, containing four large 
rooms intended for a primary school, two interme- 
diate schools and a high school. 
furnished with Excelsior parent desks and seats, and 
the wall, above the wainscoting, so prepared that it 
may all be converted into blackboard surface. 

The steps of the stairways are made of ash, and 
the floors of Carolina pine, Whiie nothing has been 
done for mere ornament, everything has been ar 
ranged for convenience and comfort, and that at a 
cost of about $8,000, A skilled mechani superin 
tended the erection of the building for the school 
directors, and doubtless saved for the town several 
thousand dollars of expense, besides insuring good 
workmanship in every part of the building. ‘Uhe 
expressions of satisfaction showered upon the dire: 
tors, and the vote of thanks offered and approved by 
one loud aye, at the afternoon meeting, satisfy your 
correspondent that the educational progress of Dun- 
cannon will henceforth keep pace with her other im- 
provements. 


These rooms are 


NORMAL SCHOOL CONVENTION. 

The following circular letter was sent from 
the School Department to the persons con 
cerned, November 6th, 1873: 

To the Principals and Boards of Trustees of the Stat 

Normal Schools : 

GENTLEMEN: A change in circumstances relatin z 
to the State Normal Schools calls for a change in the 
law creating them. Leading members of the Legis 
lature express a desire for such a change, and ex 
pect the draft of a bill to that effect to be placed in 
their hands early in the coming session. In view of 
these facts, I hereby call a meeting of those directly 
interested in Normal Schools, to be held in the rooms 
of the School Department, on Tuesday, December 
2d, at 2 o'clock, p. m. 

I beg to suggest that it is very important that the 


Principals of all the schools be present at the meeting, 


and that each board of trustees be represented by at 
least one or two of their number. 

It is purposed that the subject of changes in the 
Norma! School law be considered on Tuesday afte: 
noon and evening, and that a special meeting of 
Principals be held on Wednesday morning for the 


purpose of amending the courses of study and in- 
ternal regulations of the schools 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. P. WIcKERSHAM, 
Supt. Common Schools, 


In response to this invitation the follow- 
ing gentlemen representing the different 
schools assembled as designated on the day 
appointed : 


srst District, (West Chester,) George L. Maris, 


Pr ipal, and Wm. B. Waddell and Josiah Hoopes, 
Trustee 

Seconp District, ( Millersville,) Edward Brooks, 
Principal, and A. L. Hayes, Jacob G. Peters and 
Ja M. Frantz, Trustees. 

Tuirp District, (Kutztown,) A. R. Horne, 
Pri pal, and H. H. Swartz and B. E. Kramlich, 
Ir tet 

Firru District, (Mansfield,) J. N. Fradenburg, 
Principal, and S B. Elliott, F. A. Allen and A. M 
spencer, Tr istee 

SixrH Disrrict, (Bloomsburg,) T. L, Griswold, 
Pi pal, and John A. Funston, Trustee. 


SEVENTH Dusraicr, (Shippensburg ) George P. 
Beard, Principal, ind S. M. Wherry and E, J 
McCune. Trustees. 

Eicuru Disrricr, (Lock Haven,) A. N. Raub 


ind S. D Ball, Trustees 


NintuH District, (Indiana,) John Sutton and Dr. 
Geo. R. Lewis, Trustees. 
fenru Disrrict, (California,) C. L. Ehrenfeld, 
Principal, and A. B. Smith, Trustee. 
(Edinboro. ) J. A. Cooper, 


[TWELFTH District, 
Principal, and Asa Wellman, Trustee. 
he convention was called to order by 
the State Superintendent. Hon. Wm. B. 
Waddell was elected President, and Hon. 
A. L. Hayes, Vice President. Messrs 
Houck and Beistle, of the School Depart 
ment, acted as secretaries. Governor Hart- 
ranit, upon invitation, appeared and took a 
eat in the convention. The State Superin 
tendent stated the object of the meeting, 
and presented for consideration a draft of a 
supplement to the Normal School law, This 
was taken up by sections, discussed during 
the afternoon and evening sessions, variously 
amended, and finally adopted as follows : 
AN ACT 
To further provide for the due Training of Teachers 
for the Common Schools of the State. 
nt. Be it enacted by the Senate and"House 
f Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
in n General Assembly met, and it is hereby en 
ict y the authority of the same, That the several 
Normal School districts shall remain as now legally 
constituted. 
2. That Normal schools in the districts now 
without them shall be established and become State 
institutions in the manner and subject to the condi 


tions provided in the act of May twentieth, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven, and its sup 
piements 


3. That the pecuniary and other affairs of each 
State Normal school shall be managed by a board of 
| eighteen trustees, twelve elected by the contributors 
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or stockholders, and six appointed by the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, 

Sec. 4. That the trustees on the part of the con- 
tributors or stockholders shall be elected from their 
own number. at a meeting to be held on the first 
Monday in May annually. 

Sec. §. That the contributors or stockholders shall 
at the annual meeting select and nominate to the | 
State Superintendent of Common Schools twice as | 
many persons as are to be appointed, from whom, if 
satisfactory to him, he shall appoint the required 
number to act in the board as trustees on the part of | 
the state; but if the nominations so made _ be not 
satisfactory to the said Superintendent of Com mon 
Schools, he shall, with the advice and consent of the 
Governor, choose others deemed more suitable. 

Sec. 6. That at the first annual meeting after the | 
passage of this act, of the contributors or stockhold 
ers of all Normal schools now acting as State insti- 
tutions, and at a meeting of the contributors or stock- 
holders of all Normal school associations about to 
apply to the proper authorities for recognition as 
State Normal schools, twelve persons shall be elected 
trustees on the part of such contributors or stock- 
holders, four to serve for one year, four for two | 
years, four for three years, and thereafter only four 
persons are to be elected annually to serve for three | 
years; and at the same time said meetings of con 
tributors or stockholders shall nominate twelve per 
sons to the State Superintendent of Common Schools | 
from whom, if satisfactory, or if not as hereinbefore 
directed, he shall appoint two trustees to serve for 
one year, two for two years, two for three years; the 
nominations for all subsequent years being limited to 
four and the appointments to two to serve for three 
years, 

Sec. 7. That seven trustees shall be necessary to 
constitute a quorum to do business, and that after 
the approval provided for in Section—of the Act of 
1857, all changes in by-laws and rules for regulating | 
the proceedings of the board must be approved by | 
the Superintendent of Common Schools. 

Sec. 
classes of trustees in the board shall be the same, ex 
cept that upon three State trustees demanding it in 
writing, any question must be submitted to each class 
separately, and be voted for by a majority of those 
present of each class, before it can be adopted; and 
in case of a disagreement between the trustees elect- 
ed by the stockholders and the trustees appointed 
by the State, the question at issue shall be submitted 
to the State Superintendent for his decision. 

Sec, 9. That all state appropriations made directly 
to Normal schools, shall be distributed through a 
commission consisting of the Governor, the Super- 
intendent of Common Schools and the Attorney Gen 
eral, on such conditions as shall protect the interests 
of the state and do exact and equal justice to the 
several schools; and the conditions of all such ap- 
propriations, when made to aid students in becoming 
teachers, shall be fixed by the law making them 

Sec. to. That if the contributors or stockholders 
of any existing State Normal schoo] shall decide by 
formal vote at a meeting called to consider the ques-*! 
tion, to be thereafter governed strictly according to | 
the provisions of the act of one thousand eight hun- | 
dred and fifty-seven, providing for the due training | 
of teachers, to such school the provisions of this act | 
relating to trustees and appropriations shall not apply ; 
but the accepting hereafter on the part of any school 
of an appropriation from the State for any purpose, 


| 
8. That the powers and privileges of the two | 


| 
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except as aid to students, shall be considered an ac- 
ceptance on its part of all the provisions of this act. 
Sec. 11. That the board of examiners to examine 


| the graduating classes at the several State Normal 


schools, shall consist of the State Superintendent of 
Schools his three county, 
borough superintendents of 
teachers of well known ability, one of whom shall 
be a_ graduate of a State Normal be 
appointed by the State Superintendent, and the 
principal of the school at which the examination 
shall be held; the three superintendents of schools 


or deputy, 


or schools, or 


S( hool, to 


| or teachers to be appointed annually to attend with 


the State Superintendent or Deputy the examinations 


at ali the schools, to be paid for their services five 


| dollars a day and necessary traveling expenscs 


The annual 
State 


Sec. 12 examination of practical 
teachers for under the law, shall 
take place in the rooms of the School Department 


certificates 


at Harrisburg, at a time appointed by the State Su 


ot 
Deputy 


the board 


Normal school examiners, except that the 


perintendent, and be conducted by 


| Superintendent of Common Schools shall serve as 


an examiner instead of a Principal of a Normal 
S¢ hool. 

Sec. 13. That no person shall graduate at a 
Normal school or receive a State certificate as a 
practical teacher, unless by the affirmative vote of 


the the of 


state 


out of five members of board 


examiners. 
Sec. 14. That 
Normal 


a meeting of the principals of the 


schools, for the purpose of fixing 
g other 


1 body, 


upon a general course of study and arranging 


matters coming within their jurisdiction as 


shall be called at Harrisburg by the State Superin 
| tendent, 


whenever he shall deem it necessary, or 


upon a request so to do made by three 
State Normal schools 

Sec 15. That all acts or parts of 
with this act are hereby repealed. 


Principals of 


acts inconsistent 


The following resolutions were passed : 
Resolved, That the State Superintendent be 
by this con 
it to the next Legislature for 


re- 


vention, and present 
on 
vention 
Resolved, That 
state 
seventeen to j 
Resolved, That the State Superintende nt was, by 
motion, reque ted to ask of the Legi lature that the 
State aid to the of 
dollar a week, instead of fifty cents as heretofore 


the minimum of those who 


teacher Sy shall 


ge 
ay 


receive aid as be reduced from 


ixteen years. 


teacher-students be at rate one 


MEETING OF PRINCIPALS. 

The principals of the Normal Schools or- 
ganized a special meeting on Wednesday 
morning, which continued in session during 
the entire day. Prof. Edward Brooks, of 
Millersville, acted as President, and Prof. 
Geo. L. Maris, of West Chester, performed 
the duties of Secretary. Much business 
appertaining to the interests of the schools 
was transacted. The course of study in the 
elementary course was considerably changed, 
the changes made not to take effect, how- 


ever, during the present school year, and is 


| now as follows: 
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Resolved, That the Elementary Course embrace a 
thorough knowledge of Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, and ad 
ditional branches as follows : 

Book Keeping,—A knowledge of the general prin 
ciples, together with use of checks, notes, drafts, ete 

Geometry.—Plane Geometry, 

Physiology —As much as found in a medium-sized 
text-book, 

Rhetoric.—As found in ordinary text books 

Drawing —Two of Bartholomew’s drawing books, 
or an equivalent, and six months’ practice in free 
hand drawing upon the blackboard 

Practice of Teachinge.—This to include 45 minute 
daily practice in the Model School, durin r one-h ilf 
of the school year, and two meetings each week for 
the discussion of the subject. 

The Theory of Teaching must be commenced at 
the beginning of the Junior year, and continued dur 
ing the entire course. 

A resolution was passed in favor of reduc- 
ing the school year to forty weeks. This 
resolution requires the approval of the State 
Superintendent, which has not yet been 
given. 

A resolution was also passed requiring the 
principal of one Normal school expelling a 
pupil, to notify the principals of the other 
schools of the fact. 

Section eleven of the proposed 
passed by the convention of trustees and 
principals was modified. 


act as 


No meeting of those connected with Nor 
mal Schools previously held equ illed that of 
December 2d and 3d in numbers, character, 
or spirit. The system is consolidating 
The relation between the private and public 
interests in the Normal schools will soon be 
more clearly defined. And with an improved 
sentiment among the people in their favor 
and increased state aid, there seems to be 
no good reason why they should not make 
rapid improvement in the work of supplying 
the State with a full corps of trained teachers. 


> 


WeEstERN PENNSYLVANIA 





BY REV. M. B. SLOAN. 

N our last we announced that we would lay before 
| the readers of the Yourna/ the ‘‘time grade,” 
prepared by City Supt. John Davis, for the use of 
the schools of Allegheny city, but, owing to the 
fact that the board of control did not hol | a meeting 
this month, we are unable to fulfil our promise. We 
hope to present it next month. It is generally be 
lieved that Allegheny City has some ex: 
schools, and if Mr. Davis shall be able to improve 
them very materially, they will certainly challenge 
comparison with any in the State. 

We visited the Fifth ward school recently. Mr J, 
M.Conroy is principal of this school He is assisted 
by eighteen lady teachers, and the fact that twelve of 
them subscribe for the JoURNAL should be 
evidence of interest in their profession, 


ellent publi: 


) 


sufficient | 


[JAN., 


PITTSBURGH At their December meeting, the 
central board of education upon the recommenda- 
tion of City Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, authorized the 


establishment of a “ mechanics’ and news boys’,” 


school Che school is designed to afford our boys 
und young men, learning their trades in our different 
manufacturing establishments, and. also the news- 
boy in opportunity to pursue such studies as will 
best qualify them for business. It believed that 
uch a school has a large field of usefulness here, 


where there are so many young men who need such 
in opportunity, and it is also believed that they will 


ippreciate the action of the board and avail them 


selves of its benefits Mr. Luckey has been consid 
ering this enterprise for some time and urging its 
importance upon the attention of the members of the 
central board of education, and we congratulate him 
und them upon the disposition made of it We wish 
it every success The school will be held in the 


Ralston public school-house, and will be opened as 


on practicable. It has not vet been announced 
who will be placed in charge of it. 

As indicating the rapid growth of our city and the 
popularity of our public schools, we cite the state 
ment of City S ipt. Luckey, that the enrollment of 
pupils for the month of November, 1873 was over 


1872 
ot pupils to be 


1 thousand more than for the same month in 
shows the enrollment 
average atten lance of 13,285. The 
employed is 370, with a monthly 
outlay for salaries of $23,669.70. 

The Washington School, Pittsburgh.—Mr. T. Jef 
Duncan presides over the affairs of this school, with 
Miss H. L Mutlhattan as 

f experienced teachers, It is a 
chool, having been organized only about 
formerly 


This report 
15,925, with an 

ver of teacher 
fo ] 


num 


assistant principal, and a 
corp oO compafa 
tively new 

ven years since, being located in what was 
the borough of Lawrenceville. The growth of this 
of the others in the “ 
Beginning with one 


new districts” 
IS almost school 
house and four or five teachers, there are now two 
buildings with seventeen or eighteen teachers We 
noticed a new feature in school discipline here which 


school and many 
marvelous. 


n 


we wish to mention, as it seems admirably to answer 
f 


In most of 


he purpose tor which it was designe l 
our city schools, pupils who have failed in their le 

or guilty of some misdemeanor, are 
oiten after the others have been 
dismissed by their respec tive teachers, thus 
juiring many of the teachers to remain day after day 
Chis is avoided by the plan adopted here. There 1s 
one room in the building called the ‘* reformed school 
When a pupil has broken any rule or done 
name 


been t urdy, 


’ 


sé 


kept in school ”’ 
often re 


room 
anything for which he should be corrected, his 
is written upon the black-board under a column 
headed “reform school,”’ 

At the close of school in the afternoon, all pupils 
throughout the building whose names have thus been 
recorded, report themselves, without further notice 
from their respective teachers, to the reform school, 
where their cases are examined into by the principal, 
ind such punishment inflicted as he may think best 
In aggravated cases the testimony of the teacher in- 
terested is called for. This manner of discipline, it 
seems, not only saves the time of many of the teach- 
ers, but actually prevents pupils from breaking the 
rules of the school, as they very much dread the idea 
of being sent to the “reform school,” and also of 
having his name displayed before the whole school 
and any visitors who may come in during the day. 
' We hear that this system has been adopted by some 
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other principals in this city, all of whom express | 


themselves pleased with the results, 

Forest county institute was held at Tionesta, com 
mencing Dec. Ist We were there only a part of a 
day, and cannot : peak from personal knowledge of 
the exercises. Dep. Supt. Robt. Curry, and W, N. 
Hull, of Pittsburgh, were the instructors, Mr. Curry 
delivered two lectures, and Mr. Hull gave an elocu. 
tionary entertainment. Supt. S. F. Rohrer is very 
much interested in his work. Supt. J. E. Wood, of 
Clarion county, was present one day. 

On our way to Cameron county, we had the pleas 
ure of visiting the schools of Oil City. presided over 
by Messrs. J. J. Kincaide and J, P. Ellinwood, with 
an unusually well qualified corps of assistants, Miss 
Florence J. Mattison is assistant principal to Mr. 
Kincaide, Mr. S. D. Owen holding the same position 
in the school of which Mr. Ellinwood is principal. 

Cameron county institute was held at Emporium, 
beginning Dec, Ist. The instructors were Messrs. 
J. H. Shumaker and C. H. Verrill, and Mrs. Emma 
Martin. Prof. J. A. Cooper, of Edinboro State Nor 
mal School, was present one day, and gave instruction 
in “ Theory and Practice.” Lectures were delivered 
by C, H. Verrill, of New York, State Supt. Wick 
ersham, and W. S, Andrews, of New York. The 
large hall was packed, it being estimated that there 
were between six and seven hundred persons present. 
Mr. Andrews’ lecture was serio-comic in its nature 
and was well received Mrs. Martin’s elocutionary 
entertainment on Wednesday evening was also largely 
attended, and was pronounced a rich treat. J B. 
Johnson, County Superintendent, certainly knows 
how to “get up” and “run” an institute so as to 
make it a There are only about thirty 
teachers, we believe, in the county, and yet the atten 
dance during the day was as large as in many coun 
ties having two hundred teachers; and as to the 
evening sessions we never saw them excelled either 
as to numbers or as to the interest manifested. 

Having severed our connection with the publish 


success. 


ing house of A. H. English & Co., of Pittsburgh, and | 


associated with that of Sheldon & Co., of New York, 
correspondents will please address us at No, 175, 
Liberty street, Pittsburgh, care of R.S. Davis & Co., 
where we shall also be pleased to see our friends. 


> 
EDUCATION AT WHE VIENNA EX- 
POSITION, 


( NE of the most noted products of 
American institutions are our free 


school systems. Great curiosity concern- 
ing them has existed throughout Europe, 
and the authorities of the Vienna Exposi- 
tion made earnest exertions to have them 
fully represented therein. Pressing invita- 
tions from these authorities were sent to this 
country to forward the best we had in the 
line of our school affairs ; they even went so 
far as to intimate that they hoped we would 
do this whatever else we left undone. 
Pennsylvania was especially interested in 
making a good show at Vienna. The year 
1876, the time of the great Centennial Ex- 
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rapidly approaching. She had every 
portunity to place’ European nations under 
obligations to her—to make them her debt- 
ors. This was more true in an educational 
way perhaps than in any other. As a sys- 
tem the provisions she has made for the 
education of her people is unrivaled in this 
country. During the last ten vears her 
educational growth has exceeded that of 
any other state in the Union. With the 
necessary effort she could have done herself 
honor at Vienna. sut more 
interests pressed legislative action in a 
different direction. No adequate effort was 
made by municipal action to secure repre 
sentation. Philadelphia herself strangely 
folded her hands, blind to the claims 
of the most important interest of the 
hour. She was represented at Vienna ina 
kind of indefinite way, but her school 
tem was not. ‘There was there to 
explain even the few reports and forms we 
hed trusted to chance in sending over. We 
thus lost our opportunity. Massachusetts 
and allowed to win, 
without competition, grand diplomas and 
a world-wide reputation for school systems 
certainly not equal as organizations to our 
own. They all they obtained. 
When Pennsylvania statesmanship shall be 
come more far-sighted and Pennsylvania 
patriotism broader, we too will be able to 
win like honors. 

sut as we had no one at the 


Op- 


cl immorous 


SYS 


no one 


Joston were almost 


deserve 


Exhibition 
to report to us directly concerning educa- 
tion there we take second-hand, from the 
Massachusetts Teacher, some extracts from 
an article by John D. Philbrick, Superin 
tendent of Boston Public Schools, 
a member of the international jury 


who was 


The Paris Exposition of 1867 was the first that 
contained an educational department, and to Napo- 
leon III. belongs the credit of having suggested it; 
view of the t which attended 
this experiment, Baron S« hwartz, a most enlight 
ened and _ Jliberal-minded not 
only to follow the example of Napoleon in this 
respect, but to m ike Group 26, the designation of the 
educational department. a conspicuou feature of the 
Vienna Exposition. He was particularly anxious to 
procure a complete exhibition of American educa 


and, in intere 


great 


man, determined 


tion, as he had ae quired an exaggerated notion of 
the excellence of our from a semi 
official book on the subject, by M, Hippeau, of France. 
The result at Vienna showed an immense improve 
Nearly every 


chool system 


ment on the educational group at Paris 
European government, except that of Great Britain, 
made liberal provision for the proper present ition of 
the means, appliances, and results of their educational 
systems, designating their most distinguished educa- 
tors to serve on the International Jury for (‘roup 26, 


position to be held in her own chief city, is | and defraying their expenses, In taking a general view 
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of Group 26, it was obvious that to Austria belonged | 


the first rank, both for extent aftd excellence, as well as 
for orderly arrangement ; the states of the German Em 
pire came next and at slight distance, its collections 
being displayed in a palatial pavilion erected for the 
purpose by the Imperial Government. Then followed 
France and Switzerland with fine shows, Russia, 
Sweden, Holland, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Hungary, 
British India, Roumania, and Brazil contributed 
valuable and interesting collections, America stood 
perhaps better comparatively in this group than in any 
other, with the possible exception of that which com 
prised machinery. 

The national school-houses were the first objects 
of interest, of which there were four, the Swedish 
Austrian, Portuguese and American. The Swedish 
edifice was truly a thing of beauty; it was entered 
for a prize, not as a school-house, but as a specimen 
of carpentry—a trade in which, perhaps, the Swedes 
have no superiors, It was designed as a model rural! 
school-room, and a dwelling under the same roof for 
the family of the teacher ; and it is difficult to see how 
it could be improved, either as to respect to workman 
ship or design, The natural beauty of the wood, an 
admirable pine, was nowhere covered up by paint I 
procured plans and views of this structure, and of the 
Austrian school-house, for insertion in my report to 
the Legislature. I wish I could convey to my readers 
an idea of the completeness and perfection of the 
fittings, apparatus, and appliances with which the 
Swedish school room was supplied. ‘They were the 
admiration of every spectator; they were observed 
and studied by school-men with intense interest; 
often I went and took my seat in the teacher’s chair 
to enjoy the charming spectacle; and as Bishop 
Frazer said of one of our own schools, I often wished 
that by some magic power I could put this exquisite 
edifice, with its precious contents, under a glass case 
and transport it to our shores, for the inspection of 
every lover of the common school. But what were 
those contents? The list would be too long for this 
article, and yet there was no crowded appearance, 
There were blackboards of the most perfect pattern 
and material ; there were the best maps, mounted 
in the best way for beauty, use and durability; there 
were charts for history, charts for reading, tablet 
illustrating natural history, beautiful cases filled with 
sets of specimens for teaching natural history, physi 
cal apparatus, herbariums, globes and geometrical 
forms, an ingenious reckoning machine, boy’s mus- 
kets and uniforms for military drill; and in a small 
side-room an admirable folks’ library for the inhabit 
ants of the school district. The furniture for pupil 
consisted of single desks and seats made wholly of 
wood, the idea of which was carried from the Quincy 
School in Bi ston, to Sweden, more than tw enty 
years ago, by Silgistrom, a distinguished educator, 
who wrote an admirable book on American education 

The Austrian school-house was erected under the 
direction and at the expense of an association of gen 
tlemen formed for the purpose, It was a substantial, 
comely structure, two stories high, built of brick and 
covered with mastic, On the lower floor was the 
dwelling for the schoolmaster, and a good sized room 
containing a great variety of illustrative apparatus, 
such as weights and measures, sets of specimens of 
natural history, beautifully arranged, and miniature 
models of mechanical and agricultural utensils. 
Here, also, was a small room furnished with thee or 
four desks for the occupancy of pupils who might be 
sent from the school-room for misconduct. On the 


second floor was the well-proportioned school-room , 
furnished with double desks, which with all the other 
internal wood-work, were stained with a color re 
sembling black walnut, yet so as to leave visible, to 
a certain extent, the grain of the wood, thus produc- 
ing a very pleasing effect, Foot-rests were provided 
for the pupils, an improvement which I observed 
also in the newer school houses in the various Ger- 
man cities. Besides excellent wardrobes, there wa 
adjacent to the school-room a commodious apartment 
for the use of the girls while engaged with their 
needle work. 

Near the school-hoase was a oue-story building, 
seventy or eighty feet long, one end of which wa 
divided into apartments for the schoolmaster’s cow, 
pig and poultry, and for storing fuel; the other end 
was devoted to a gymnasium for use in the winter 
season and during inclement weather, and for a 
boys’ workshop, which was supplied with a variety 
of tools for different kinds of woodwork. Near 
this building was an apiary furnished with several 
hives of “ busy bees,’’ which were probably intended 
as an appropriate example of industry for the pupils, 
and at the same time as a means of increasing the 
revenue of the schoolmaster. Various appropriate 
mottoes were handsomely inscribed both upon the 
outside and inside of the school-house and gymna 

ium. The grounds about the building. comprising 
perhaps half an acre, were handsomely laid out, the 
part in front of the gymnasium being appropriated 
to gymnastic exercises and play, while the rest was 
mostly devoted to the purposes of a miniature botan 
ical garden and experimental farm and _ forestry, 
Che ruling idea in designing this establishment wa 
to show how to combine good taste and convenien 
with the strictest economy in building a rural school 
house; and from this point of view it was certainly 
a marvelous success, and well deserving of a high 
honor, 

The Portuguese school-house was very different 
from those described, and not at all equal to them; 
and yet it was highly creditable to the Portuguese 
nation 

In the American school-house our country gained 
no laurels; there was not the first sign of anything 


which could be called taste about it, either within or 


’ 


without. A German pedagogist on inspecting it, 
would not be long in qonciluding that the edifice, 
with its fittings and furnishings, was the product of 
minds which had not yet quite exhausted the whole 
ubject of education. When the job was finished 
by the contractor and turned over to the commis 
sioner, he felt at once that he had an elephant on 
his hands It would be assumed, of course, by 
visitors that it was the embodiment of the American 
idea of amodel school-house. This would never do 
while such a thing as the admirable Swedish school- 
house stood within afew rods What was to be done ? 
After much puzzlement, it was finally decided to put 
up asign to tell <!l the world that this was not the best 
thing we could do in the way of building a school- 
house. But how should the announcement be 
worded? Here was a problem to exercise Yankee 
ingenuity. Finally it was determined to christen it 
the “ American RURAL Schoolhouse.’ So the im 
portant information was posted over the door ona 
tablet, which looked as if it had been gotten up by 
robbing some American school-house of the most 
rural type of its oblong wooden blackboard, and 
chalking upon it in Roman capitals the important 
words, 
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In external appearance it had a general resem- 
blance to some of the district school-houses of a 
somewhat modern date which one might find in some 
of the most educationally backward country towns 
of Massachusetts, It was clapboarded and painted a 
light gray color. It contained a school-room, a 
smaller apartment, and two entries. To its credit it 
should be said that the school-room was of fair size 
and proportion ; and I believe this is the only thing 
that can be said with truth in itsfavor. It was badly 
lighted, having windows on the three sides instead 
of one, or at most two; the windows were absurdly 
narrow; to show that we Americans do not forget 
ventilation, two very diminutive iron ventilation 
registers were placed in the wall one at the top and 
the other at the bottom, which reminded me of a 
rural school-house in a New England State of which 
I knew, the ventilation of which was attempted by 
means of an inch-and-half lead pipe, leading from 
the ceiling to the roof. These registers opened into 
no ventiduct, although there was a dummy ventilating 
cap on the ridge-pole of the building. The 
and ceiling were covered with canvas instead of 
plaster, and this was papered with a somewhat showy 
wall paper; portions of this paper on the wall being 
painted black to represent blackboard. Some maps 
and charts were hung on the wails without regard 
to systen or completeness, and some miscellaneous 
school-books were scattered about on the table and 
desks. 
carpet which was not remarkably congruous with the 
notion ofa rural school. The rest of the description 
of this school-room would consist mainly of an 
enumeration of the desirable things which it did not 
contain. Owing to its favorable location and the 
remarkable sign over the door, it naturally had many 


visitors, but it is doubtful whether it will be much | 
| ed Professor Bopp, a distinguished professor in the 


copied either at home or abroad, 
In passing through the educational courts of dif- | 

ferent countries the American visitor would, I think, 

be struck with the varied and profuse display of the 


cunning work of school-girls’ hands. If he should 
go into one of the rooms of the Swiss department he 
would find huge portfolios, to the leaves of which 
were attached in a tasteful manner a great number 


of useful and ornamental articles of needle-work, | 


made by school-girls; and this was but a type of 
what might everywhere be seen. I neither saw or 
heard of a girls’ school in Europe where the educa 
tion of the hands was not carried on in connection 
with the education of the brains, In the most fa- 
mous High School for girls in Berlin, I saw in the 
school room occupied by the highest class a large 
table for cutting out work, and an American sewing 
machine, In respect to this branch of practical edu 
cation, it seems me that American educators 
might learn a profitable lesson from the example of 
Europe. 

In the matter of school furniture, I think America 
may justly claim the pre-eminence. The twelve sin- 
gle desks and chairs in oak, representing all sizes, 
from that of the lowest Primary to that of the Nor 
mal school, from the establishment of Joseph L. Ross 
in Boston, which were symmetrically arranged in the 
alcove appropriated to the Boston collective educa- 
tional exhibition, were the admiration of every ob 
server, and their number was millions. It was no 
doubt the best furniture yet produced in the world, 
and yet it was taken out of the shop just as it was 
made for sale to the customers in the ordinary way. 
All this furniture was disposed of in specimens to be 


to 


walls | 





The platform was covered with a Brussels | 
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placed in industrial and educational museums in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, When I told European edu- 
cators that this was a sample of the furniture pro- 
vided for the use of every pupil in Boston, they 
were greatly astonished, and often remarked that 
it was an evidence of the inexhaustible wealth of 
America. 

The city of Washington contributed a real gem to 
the American department, in the shape of the beauti- 
ful fac simile model of the noble Franklin Grammar 
school house in that city, at the expense of least a 
thousand dollars. The city of New York sent a very 
creditable collective exhibition, comprising several 
cases of text-books and drawings, reports, volumes of 
scholars’ work, statistical charts, and stereoscopic 
views of the interior of school-rooms. The latter 
were very fine, and attracted much attention. Chi 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Springfield, IIL, and 
some other Western cities sent very elaborately pre- 
pared specimens of scholars’ work in numerous large 
volumes, richly bound in full Russia; but unfortu 
nately they received no credit for these in the way 
of prizes, as the International Jury found it impossi 
ble to examine and determine the relative merit of 
scholars’ work from elementary schools, so great was 
the mass of it sent from different countries. 

The exhibition of appliances for instruction in 
geography was very interesting and valuable. From 
Switzerland and Germany there were very fine relief 
maps and globes. The atlases produced in Germany are 
vastly superior to any yet published in America, and 
are at the same time extremely cheap. ‘There were 
individual wall maps in the German department of 
great excellence and beauty; but there was no whole 
largest 


set so extensive or so good as Guyot’ eries, 


which adorned the walls of the American court. 


The government of Wurtemburg recently appoint 


Polytechnic school in temize the 
study of physical science in the elementary and 


ondary schools of that kingdom. A set of physical 


Stuttgart, to y 
ec- 


apparatus devised by him for the use of elementary 
| schools was on exhibition, and attracted much atten- 
| tion on account of its simplicity and cheapness. But 


there was no set of philosophical apparatus for the 
use of common schools that could bear a comparison 
either in respect to excellence or completeness with 
that of the Messrs. H,. B. and W. O. Chamberlain, 
which was comprised in the Boston collection 

The limits prescribed for this article will permit 
me even to mention only a few of the interesting 
features of the exhibition, but I must not omit that 
of drawing, which was eminently conspicuous. In 
this branch the American court was sadly deficient 
in fact, absolutely nowhere in the competition, I 
wish our American teachers could see the large 
portfolios of splendid drawings sent from the elemen 
tary schools in Paris, containing admirabie specimens 
on a large scale of free-hand outline and shading, 
and of geometrical, machine, and architectural draw- 
ing. 

The productions from the Real Schools of Vieuna 
alone were enough to constitute a splendid exhibition, 
A mere glance at the extensive and meritorious con 
tributions furnished from the numerous polytechnic, 
bau-gewerbe, and industrial art schools of Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland afforded abundant evidence 
that industrial art education had made great progress 
in these countries, As yet America has done but 
little in this direction, indeed, scarcely the first step 
has been taken, 
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FALSE ETYMOLOGY. 





E have on our table Zhe Normal Month’y, published at 
Millersville in the interest of education generally, and the 
Millersville State Normal School particulariy 
tion of very presentable appearance, and we can commend the 
enterprise of the parues who have been instrumental in initiating 
its publication. Among its departments *‘ The School Room 
very properly occupies considerable space, Unecolumnor more 
of this space has material concerning ** Our Language,’’ and is 
conducted by J. Willis Westlake. Ihe following statement heads 
the column : 

‘The object of this column is to promote the correct use of 
our mother tongue. It will embrace in its scope orthography, 
pronunciation, etymology—everything, in short, that is invoived 
in verbal and rhetorical criuicism Ihose interested in the 
column are requested to aid in its support.”’ 

‘This is a worthy object, and we may hope some good will be 
done by calling the attention of the readers of /Ae Normad 


It is a publica 


[JAN., 


the guess of somebody, recorded in several dictionaries which 
yur own philologists say are a disgrace to our Country 4s lar as 
etymology is concerned, to make this guess, | say—oi more ac- 
yunt than all the positive statements ol Modern linguistic inves- 





tigators—is, to say the least, unwise. here are ‘* curious”’ 
etymologies enough which are unchallenged without resorting 
t uch words as this, What the studenc learns in etymology 
1 be of unquestionable authority. Passing by other ety 
m wie open to the same ybyection, we come to tne following 
Startling piece lf information: 
lhe word wzews has an interesting origin, Deing ym posed 
{ the ot the four principal points of the compass. It 
denotes intelligence brougnt from N (orth), E (ast), W (est), 
» ith hence the word NEWS,” 
| dety any one to read this “‘ interesting origin’ of mews with 
t hing. lam half inclined to think that it 1s meant! 
yme kind ot joke, for | cannot nceive how any sane man can 
really |t i ipreme nonsense Uld means things 





ht fros 2) ikosh), L (o0-choo), VD (acia), hence tn 


ig rou 
Monthy vo ** everything that is involved in verbal and rhetori ULD lhese definitions may not have been tor the ur 
cal crituicism,”’ meised, /rocul, U procul este, profani ! 

This is a work worthy of a Bopp, a Grimm, a Muller, or a We cannot t wonder what the autnor of this etymology 
Whitney. We are interested in tne scope of the work, and | would gi is the origin of the corresponding Latin novens, 
Carelully read this column in two numbers t ihe Vonthly { M » Voth an jis, Angi »DAXON Alwe, 42Na Hascrit 
But we lay them aside disappointed lf there had been tne Nava 2, irse, the annot, according to him, have the same 
merest trifie of inlormation in regard to etymology, and fAat rigit And what would he do with the must remote root to 
could have been relied upon as Correct, we should nave tried t | gists have traced the word, the Danscrit partick 
be content with the littic, and been thanktul; but to present t nl Vl irse, thet would be some “* interesting origin 
us Innocent souls something which does not oear the most remot D t OF bhis is the next question which | 
resemblance to etymology 1s certainly too bad, and we may be answered, we hop to the infinite satisiaction of the Aens, 
excused if we put in our protest. But to particularize: Lhe answer may be correct—that 1s, hens may set, but the 

In the first number we note the tollowing Lhe word sin w ‘ ! , eem to make sf tne Correct word 
cere has a Curious origin. lt is trom sine, * without, and cera, l inh S€ N alway iy, and we are asked Why not 
‘wax,’ et Now, ali we have to say in regard to this is, that ‘ good English idiom? We auswe 
there 1s nota parucie of prov! in existence which ink pussibly t word fs in the sun set 1S Not the same word as the word 
be wrenched into a shape that will, with a most liberai stret the hen set lhe former 1s a Contraction ol setlée. 
ol imagination, jusiily luce mMeutioning of this etymology. We Atl t her $' nota littie evidence of th rigin «Words at 
ster suys olf sincere that it “is said t be Composed ot sine, j r es, pp 61 But w will not press this point 
without, and cera, Wax, a8 il applied originally to pure honey. without ntering int an argument, huthing would b 
W orcester says that it is * supposed Dy many t yc COINpoUunded "4 } 
ot sine, without, and cera, wax, and to have been applied y We hope that if ‘‘ Our Language” is to be handled at all 
nally to pure honey.”’ It wilt be noted that neither of th “ treated more carefully in tuture numbers ot Ae Mont 
lexicographers Anow anything ot its ongin., Most philologist ym the poor beginning made, we an expect htt 
Say ot it very trankly, ‘‘ etymology unknown, Now, to make N, FRADENBUKGH 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT. Number of schools ........ss00seeeseees 16,305 
poe: Number of graded scnvols 55307 
. " Yr schor . . en 
To the Senate and House of Repre senlahves Number ot school directors......... 13,570 
- Number of superintendents,,....... %6 


of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
*ENLTLEMEN :—Your attention is res 
pectiuily called to the following gen 
erai statement showing the present condition 
of our common schovi system, and present- 
ing, as you will be gratified to notice, strik 
ing evidences of its growth and prosperity. 
Our people, a little slower than those of 
some Olher sections of the country In giv- 
ing tull support to the policy of establishing 
free schools, have now become weil con- 
vinced that universal education, necessary 
to the very existence of a government like 
ours, can only be secured by a system of 
public instruction; and, in accordance with 
these convictions, as the figures ot the state- 
ment emphatically show, are putting forth 
efforts to bring knowledge within the reach 
of all, as earnest as they are commendable. 





GENERAL STATEMENT. 


Number of school districts in the 


SABES ecccccce OOOOH HOTT oreo eeeet sesseeses ee 


2,050 | 


Number of teachers 


19,089 


Average salaries of male teachers 

per month .,,..... seasawnnsid doapaksees $42 69 

verage salaries of temale teachers 

BOP MONE. ccs cccsics cc b dneseones csbees 34 92 
Average length of school term in 

EE, ddddboade 66068006 ts © 07 
Number of pupils,,.... » aalbada tacsrdd sae 534,020 
: } 
Average number of pv pils.,..........- 511,415 
Percentage ot attendance upon the 

whole number registered............ ‘Ol 
Average cost of tuition per month 

for each pupil Ghcasndanone 6acbal g? 
Cost oi tuition for the year........ k $4,325,797 47 


Cost of building, purchasing and 


renting SCNUOIl-NOUSES ,,,..cc06 secccece 
Cost of tuel, contingencies, debt and 
interest PPUIPUS nc bd00 c0deet 680600000 c6ecese 
lotal cost tor tuition, building, tuel 
ANG CONLINGENCIES ,..,... .cosesceesesees 8,235,120 41 
Total cost, including expenditures 
ot all kinds 


Estimated value ot school property... 


8,345,539 41 
21,750,209 00 

Inc luding $467,132 84 the amount ex- 
pended in support of the orphan schools, the 
totai sum expended for school purposes un- 
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der the direction of the School Department 
for the year 1873, was $8,812,969 25. 

The most important of these items as 
compared with those of last year, are as fol- 
lows : 
in number of districts,....... 


in number of schools 
in number of graded schools.. 


Increase 
Increase 
Increase 
Increase in number of school directors. 
in of superintend- 





Increase number 


Increasé in the average salary of male 
teachers per month........ $0.98 

Increase in the average salar 
teachers per month 

Increase in average length of school 


y of female 


0.32 


term P 
Decrease in number of pupils 
Decrease in average number of pupils.. 


Increase in cost of tuition,........ 


Decrease in cost of buildings, fuel, 
contingences, etc 

Increase in cost of expenditures of all 
kinds 


The increase in the length of the school 


term is owing to the law of 1872, making | 


the minimum school term five instead ot 


TABLE SHOWING THE EDUCATIONAI 
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TABULAR STATEMENTS. 

Appended to this report will be found the usual 
tabular statements, as follows: A, showing the finan- 
cial condition of the school districts of the Common. 
wealth, excluding Philadelphia; B, showing the con 
dition of the system for the school year 1873, exclud 
ing Philadelphia; C, showing the school statistics of 
Philadelphia, for the year ending December 31, 1872; 
D, showing the condition of the system for the school 
year 1873, in comparison with its condition for the 
school year 1872, excluding Philadelphia; E, show- 
ing the condition of the schools of Philadelphia, for 
the school year ending December 31, 1872, in com- 
parison with the year endimg December 31, 1871; F. 
showing the condition of the system for the school 
year 1873, in comparison with its condition for the 
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| have been supplied. 


| decade. 


' any other State in the Un 
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$2,132,067 
2,515,525 
2,745,795 
50235 005 
3927 3,209 
35590,7 
35745415 
3,920,529 
4; 104,2 
4,325,797 
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four months. It is gratifying that with this 
increase of term, teachers’ salaries were also 
increased. 

Nothing shows more strikingly the vigor- 
ous growth of our educational system than 
the continued increase in the number of 
graded schools. 

The cause of the decrease in the 
number of pupils in attendance was the long 
cold winter and thé great quantities of snow 
that almost stopped travel in some parts of 
the State for days together. 

Our 
less than for the preceding year, 
ing that our pressing wants in this respect 
Henceforth 


our 


average 


$1,000,000 
thus show 


school houses cost over 


ior some 


years, we can direct chief energies to 


| making improvements in the schools them- 


selves. 

In connection with the general statement 
of our school statistics for the past year, I 
present below a table showing the educa 
tional growth of the State during the past 
Since 15607, 


truly wonderful, probably 


this growth has been 
EXce? ding that of 
ion. 


GROWTH IN THE I 


$3,213, 
3,014, 
4,195, 
5,100, 
0,200, 


6,956, 
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7,791, 
5,550,918 

8,345,072 78 
3, 345,530 


73 864,11 
53,51 302 


school year 1872, ine luding Philade iphia; G, show- 
ing the ¢ xpenditures of the Departm<e nt for the gen 
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own support ; 1, showing the esti 
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eral system ; H, 

Department for its 
mates of the appropriations needed e general 
system and the School Department for 1575 : J, 
showing the amount of State appropriation paid to 
the State Normal Schools; K, showing what has 
been done under the law of 1865, relative to non-ac- 
showing the estimated 


cepting school districts ; * 
M, show- 


value of the school property of the 
ing the number of permanent certificates granted ; N, 
showing the condition and working of the system as 
exhibited by the reports of the County and City Su 
perintendents; O, showing the condition and work 
ing of the school system of Pittsburgh, as exhibited 
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by the City Superintendent; P, showing the educa- 
tional statistics of cities and boroughs having five ‘ 
thousand inhabitants and upwards; Q, showing sta- | 
tistics of teachers’ institutes ; R, showing statistics of 
State Normal Schools; S, showing statistics of col- 
leges; and T, showing statistics of academies, The | 
only additional statement not heretofore given in the 
reports of this Department, is that relating to the 
schoul statistics of cities and towns of five thousand 
inhabitants and upwards. This is a valuable table as 
it stands, but it will be made more full next year. 
Some of our cities and towns will hardly be pleased 
with themselves when they come to contrast the con- 
dition of their school affairs with that of other places. 





The statements, asa whole, express much 
better than any form of words could do, 
the state of education in all its branches 
among us, and to them all persons seeking 
accurate information on the subject are | 
respectfully referred. 


REPORTS, 

The reports of the several school Super- 
intendents of counties, cities and boroughs, 
and those of the principals of the State Nor- 
mal schools, will be tound in their proper 
places, and give in detail an account of | 
the important interests of which they have | 
charge. 





CONFERENCES. 

It has been customary ever since the 
establishment of the office to hold periodi- 
cally meetings of the County Superintend- 
ents. ‘These meetings continuing in session 
but a day or two, did not always prove very 
fruitful in good. In order to avoid the 
forms and ceremonies of a large convention, 
and to bring those interested face to face 
with the most important educational ques- 
tions demanding consideration, a series of | 
private conferences, each composed of the 
officers of the School Department and the 
Superintendents of a particular portion of 
the State, were held during the months of 
Mayand June. ‘lwoof these meetings were 
held at Harrisburg, and others at Reading, 
Williamsport, Pittsburgh, Franklin and 
Scranton. Nearly all the Superintendents 
were in attendance. ‘he leading subjects | 
discussed were grades of schools, courses of | 
study, teachers’ institutes, Normal schools, 
the examinations of teachers, the visitation 
of schools, school supervision, reports to 
School Department, and bringing absent 
children to school. Concerning the results 
of these conferences, 1 now endorse what 
then appeared in the official department of 
the School Journal; ‘‘ Much was expect- 
ed,’’ says the School Journal, ‘from this | 
form of consultation, but the results have 





surpassed all expectations. Never before 
have such fruitful educational meetings been 
held in the State of Pennsylvania. Never 
before have school officers obtained so clear 
a view of what needs doing. And never 
before have such efforts been made to organ- 
ize the forces that are wanted to doit. Un- 
less we greatly miscalculate their signifi- 
cance, these conferences will mark a new 


| era in educational progress among us.”’ 





WORK OF THE DEPUTIES. 

Henry Houck, of Lebanon county, has 
been, since 1868, Deputy State Superintend- 
ent. His services have been equally faith- 
ful and efficient, whether rendered in the 
office or in the field. For the past year his 
work has been mainly at his desk in the De- 
partment. The Legislature of 1872 author- 
ized the appoiniment of an additional 
Deputy Superintendent, but owing to cer- 
tain complications connected with the ap- 
pointment, the office was filled for one year 
by several gentlemen acting as special depu- 
ties. On the rst of June, 1873, Prof. Robert 
Curry, of Pittsburgh, was appointed Deputy 
Superintendent under the law, and has since 
that time acted in that capacity. His field 


| of labor, as well as that of the special depu- 
|ties of the preceding year, has been 


altogether outside of the rooms of the De- 
partment. They have been engaged in 
assisting at the examinations of the gradu- 
ating classes of the Normal schools, attend- 
ing the conferences with the Superintendents 
gathering statistics in reference to children 
not in school, giving instruction at insti- 
tutes, etc. 

W. W. Woodruff, of Berks county, a 
gentleman of much experience in school 
affairs, was deputized last April to visit the 
mills, factories, mines, poor-houses, etc., in 
the eastern part of the State, and ascertain 
the educational condition of the children 
found therein. This duty he performed 
very satisfactorily, and a brief paper on the 
subject, prepared by him, will be found 
appended to this report. Prof. Curry also 
made some similar investigations in the 
western part of the State, but as he proposes 
to continue them, his report will not be pre- 
sented until next year. 

DISTRICT FINANCES. 

The taxes levied and collected for school 
purposes throughout the State last year 
reach over $8,000,000. All this money 
comes out of the pocketsof the people, and 


it isa matter of primary importance to them 
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that the management of the school finances 
in every district be judicious, economical 
and honest. While it is certainly true that 
the financial trust placed in the hands of 
school directors is in a vast majority of 
cases faithfully administered, it is painful 
toadmit that somewhat of the recklessness, 


if not dishonesty, that too often character- | 
izes the handling of public moneys in these | 
times, is chargeable now and then against | 


those who are the chosen guardians of the 
education of the children of the Common- 
wealth. Shame, that such a sacred trust 
should be thus contaminated! 


poses, and those that are provided are not 
always enforced. 


rity from its treasurer and collector, and 
near the end of the year to make a settle- 


ment between them; to see that the treas- | 
| if all 


urer’s accounts are properly audited by the 


township auditors, and to publish in a con- | 
spicuous manner a detailed statement of the | 
Not one | 
| tion in a form so condensed. 
| figures given must be considered as express- 
| ing only an approximation to the truth ; but 
As the law | 
| sufficient clearness, 


financial transactions of the year. 
of these duties can be legally neglected, and 
yet there are hundreds of districts that over- 
look one or more of them, and some that 
habitually overlook them all. 
now stands there seems to be no sufficient 


authority, without recourse to the courts, to | 
compel school directors to perform their | 


duties in the respects named. A change in 

the law should provide a remedy for this 

growing evil. 
RECUSAN'T DISTRICTS. 

There is but a single district in the State 
that has not now in operation a system of 
common schoo]s—the small district of Over- 
field, in the county of Wyoming. In 1868 
there were twenty-four recusant districts in 
eleven different counties, and with some five 
thousand children of school age. By the 
act of that year, and the earnest efforts made 
under it, twenty-three of these districts have 


voluntarily put free schools in operation, and | 


Overfield alone is wanted toclose up the col- 
umn. It is hoped that this district will not 
remain long in such an isolated position. 


The facts now stated suggest an important | 
circumstance connected with the history of | 
| clean and accessible, without unnecessary exposure. 


the common school system in this State. 
The earlier laws establishing and improving 
the system of common schools, left it to a 
majority of the people to say whether they 
would have free schools or not. Districts 
adopted the system, therefore, only as fast 
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The law, | 
perhaps, does not provide sufficient safe- | 
guards for the money raised for school pur- | 
| working of the system as exhibited by the 
It is the duty of every | 1 
board of directors to require sufficient secu- | 
| complete and valuable table. 
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as the affirmative votes of a majority of citi- 
zens could be procured. By the year 1849, 
so many districts had put the law in force, 
that it was made general; but no means of 
enforcing it in recusant districts were pro- 
vided, except the loss of, the State appropri- 
ation. In 1868, as has been said, twenty- 
four districts still had no free schools. and 
few of any kind; now there is but one of 
this class, all the others having of their own 
accord, by the free suffrages of a majority of 
the people, put the system in operation. 
Truly, ours are the people’s schools. 
SOME DARK PLACES. 
Statement N, showing the condition and 


reports of the Superintendents is, with its 
many omissions and imperfections, a very 
Most of the 
Superintendents gathered the statistics and 
compiled their reports with scrupulous care ; 
had done so, no work of the kind 
heretofore prepared in this State, or perhaps 
in any other, would have contained so 
much, so accurate or so important informa- 
As it is, the 


even if they do no more, they indicate with 
the bright and dark 
places in the present condition and practical 
working of our system of public schools. 
Trusting that the bright places, and there 
are many of them, willattract to themselves 
the notice they deserve, ungracious as the 
task is, I desire to point out a few that are 


| dark. 


Unimproved School Grounds.—Out of the grounds 


| attached to our 12,137 school houses, only 1,201 are 


reported as being suitably improved, that is, as 


| being neatly fenced, free from rubbish of any kind, 
| planted with shade trees, and properly prepared as a 


place for the plays of children. Doubtless many of 
these grounds, not included in the list of those suit- 
ably improved, have one or more of the requisites 
named, but should not every school ground have all 
of them ? 

Bad Ventilation.—Five thousand hundred 
and seventy-five school houses are reported as hav- 
ing no better means of ventilation than apertures in 
ceilings, transoms over doors, or raising and lower- 
ing windows furnish; many, indeed, have not these 
imperfect modes of purifying the air. 

Unsuitable’ Privies.—A suitable privy is defined te 
be one with separate apartments for boys and girls, 


four 


It is not a mark of high civilization that 4,658 of our 
school houses are without these necessary appendages 
of a suitable kind; many hundreds of them, indeed, 
are without any at all. The pressing call for reform 
in this matter is, I trust, sufficient apology for speak- 
ing of it here, 
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No Apparatus.—Teachers need tools, but 5,702 of 
our school houses have no school apparatus worth 
mentioning-—none at all except, perhaps, a small 
black-board or a single map or chart, 

Want of Qualification on the part of Teachers.— 
Of the 15,003 teachers receiving certificates to teach 
during the year, only 374 were found to have a 
“thorough ” knowledge of reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, geography and grammar, and that practical pre- 
paration for their profession which ensures success. If 
to this number there be added all who taught during 


the past year, holding professional and permanent | 


certificates and Normal school diplomas, it will be 
found that we have only about 2,500 teachers fully 
qualified for their work. Many who hold profes 
sional certificates, it is true, are counted good teach 
ers; but they are good only as apprentices. 

Negligent Directors —The law requires directors 
to visit the schools under their charge at least once a 
month. Only 3,725, less than one-tourth, were thus 
visited. - 





SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


Reliable statistics are the backbone of any 
system of operations. ‘To estimate with any 
degree of accuracy the value of a school 
system in a broad sense, there are four 
classes of facts that seem indispensable: 
First, the number of children to be educa- 
ted; second, the number that attend school ; 
third, the average daily attendance ; and, 
fourth, the percentage of ‘attendance. In 
Pennsylvania, we have the means of ascer- 
taining the three last-named facts, but no 
accurate enumeration of all the children in 
the State of school age has ever been made. 
The United States census of 1870 makes 
the number of children in the State, be- 
tween five and eighteen 
1,076,040. The school age with us is be- 
tween six and twenty-one, and the probable 
number of persons between these ages is 
now about 1,200,000. Of these we had 
enrolled during the past year, in public 
schools, 834,020; in private schools, sol- 
diers’ orphans’ schools, orphan homes and 
asylums, academies and colleges, etc., prob- 
ably s0,o0o more, making in all 884,020, 
or in round numbers goo,ooo. Of the 300,- 
ooo children of school age not in school, 
the great majority, without doubt, are be- 


tween fifteen and twenty-one years of age, | 


have obtained a greater or less degree of 
education, and are engaged in learning 
trades, etc.; but a careful observer cannot 
but be convinced that there are many thou- 


sands of our youth growing up to manhood | 


almost wholly ignorant and uncared for. A 
school system ought to reach down to, take 
hold of and lift up every child within the 
field of its operations. And yet no steps 
can be taken wisely looking to this end 
until it is known who and where these ne- 
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years of age, | 
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| glected children are, what they are doing, 
and why they have not attended school. 
For this purpose, | again recommend the 
Legislature to make provision for taking a 
school census at the time of making the 
next triennial assessment throughout the 
State, and every third year thereafter. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia has much connected with 

her system of public schools of which she 
|has aright to be proud. In 1818, sixieen 
_years before the adoption of the general 
| law of the State establishing free schools, 
she put in operation her present system, and 
her example had much to do in stimulating 
State action in relation to the subject of 
| popular education. Indeed, some of her 
leading and most public spirited citizens 
formed a society for the special purpose of 
promoting the spread of public schools, and 
as an organization it continued for years to 
hold meetings, make reports, pass resolu- 
tions and promulgate facts—seed that event- 
ually grew and ripened into fruit in the pas- 
sage of the school law of 1834. Mr. John 
greck, the author of that law, was a Senator 
trom Philadelphia, and came to Harrisburg 
moved by the spirit of the society referred 
to. 

The system of free schools planted in 
Philadelphia more than half a century ago 
has grown with the growth of the city until 
now it embraces 425 school houses, 1,742 
teachers, 148,511 pupils, and, excluding the 
scholars of the night schools, an average 
attendance of 72,025. The city expended 
the past year for school purposes the sum of 
$1,381,460 54, and the value of its school 

| property is not much less than $5,000,000. 
| ‘The school houses, for comfort and conve- 
| nience, if not for style, are equal to those 
of any other city in the Union. The list 
| of controllers and directors contains the 
| names of some of the most distinguished 
| citizens, and among them could be named 
men whose zeal in the cause of popular edu- 
cation is worthy of all praise. The Boys’ 
High School is usually attended by about 
600 students, and is one of the best man- 
aged institutions of the kind in the country. 
The Girls’ High and Normal school wins 
words of praise from every visitor. Among 
the teachers in the lower grades of schools 
there are many who are able and earnest in 
their calling. A number of night schools 


are open in different parts of the city during 
the winter season, for all without regard to 
age, sex or color, who desire their advanta- 
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ges and are unable to attend the day schools. 
A school of artisans, made up mostly of 
practical mechanics from the mills and shops 
of the city, has been in operation fOr seve- 
ral years with a good attendance and good 
results. A well-planned course of study, 
including vocal music and drawing, has 
been adopted for the schools of all grades. 

So much can fairly be said to the credit 


of the system of public education as it exists | 
in Philadelphia; but her best school men | 
will thank me for adding that as an organi- | 


zation this system needs some amendment. 
I will state briefly in what respects : 

1. The opportunities of obtaining a higher educa 
tion are too limited. The head of the system is tvo 
small for the body. One high school for boys. ac- 
commodating 600 pupils, is not enough. Instead of 
hundreds, there ought to be thousands pnrsuing the 
high school course. The want can scarcely be sup 
plied by adopting the costly expedient of advanced 
departments in the grammar schools. The St. Louis 
plan of branch High schools, located in different 


parts of the city, seems much better adapted to the | 


end. 


2. The Girls’ High and Normal school should be 


made strictly a professional school, a school for the 
training of teachers; and if the authorities are not 
yet ready to educate boys and girls together, a High 


established, No one institution can perform well the 
functions of a High and Normal school. Boston has 
abandoned the effort to combine the two, and Phila- 
delphia should do thesame, Andas to High schools 
for girls, under a common school system, ought not 
one man’s daughters have as good a chance to ob 

tain an education as another man’s sons? 

3. The functions of the local boards of directors 
and the central board of control should be completely 
harmonized. These bodies as they now stand seem 
clumsy, and they sometimes clash. A better organi- 
zation would work with increased force and more 
unity 


4. The school taxes should be levied and collected | 
}a public 


as such, and be kept as a separate fund to be drawn 
upon at the discretion of the proper school authori- 
tiés, who should be held directly responsible for all 
expenditures, The best working school systems in 
the country are independent and self-governed. 

5. The most pressing educational want of Phila 
delphia is better supervision. An army might as 
well be left without a commander, a factory or rail 
road without a head to direct, as for a system of 
schools to be allowed to run without the guiding 
hand of a Superintendent, but one man cannot per 
form all the work that pressingly needs doing. If, 
in addition to a general officer, our State law in ref- 
erence to school Superintendents in cities and bor- 
oughs, were extended to the several sections of the 
city, and the principals of the grammar schools or 
some other competent persons were made sectional 
Superintendents, it would constitute a system of su- 
pervision unequalled by any with which I am ac- 
quainted, The expense of such a system would be 
considerable, but every man with experience in such 
matters will admit that the efficiency of the schools 
would be doubled and trebled thereby, 

6. The time has come, too, when the wisdom of a 
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school or several High schools for girls should be | 5 
| ized, embracing a central and local boards 


| the best in the State ; 
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| school organization in Philadelphia separate from 
that of the rest of the State, may well be questioned. 
Philadelphia has special school necessities which, of 
| course, must ever be met by special provisions of 
law; butall these she could have and still allow her 


system of schools to be organically connected with 
that of the State. I firmly believe that neither party 
would lose anythiag and that both would be gainers 
by such a union It would do more 
| to make our people Still, occupying the po- 
sitiun I do, L will make no special effort to bring 
about the change. The first movement toward it 
must be made by Philadelphia and Phil idelphians, 
They know what is best fo. their own interests and 
dignity, but I m Ly be allowed toassure all cone erned 
that our hands shall be clasped in hers as si 


than ali else 
one, 


she 
| is ready to stretch them forth for that purpose. And, 


Oha 


| perhaps, it can be asked with propriety whether, in 
the approaching Centennial, 
not a fit time to perfect our 


view of the present is 


whole school organiza 

tion, and whether it would not be more to the honor 
| of the State to present to the eyes of the world on 
that great occasion, one wh le harmonious system 
| for the education of the people, than a system sroken 


| into fragments or marred by divisions ? 


PITTSBURGH, 

No city in the whole country has made 
more rapid progress in her sc! affairs 
within the past half a dozen than 
Her system is now well organ- 


S¢ hool 


y ears 


of directors with duties well defined : a City 
Superintendent with an adequate clerical 


force ; teachers and 19,829 pupils; 


324 
schools well graded with a High-school for 
both sexes complete in all its equipments; a 
|} commercial department and a department 
| for the training of teachers ; 
| houses, that used for the High-school being 


good school 


school property valued 
at $1,816,300; a live institute for the im- 
provement of teachers ; night-schools, and 
for the deaf and dumb. 
Pittsburgh taxes herself very heavily for 
but the sentiment of her 


S« hool 


purposes ; 


| people is sufficiently enlightened respecting 
| the value of education to sustain those who 


make judicious, if large, expenditures in 
that behalf. One thing she needs, and that 
is an industrial school for neglected children, 
with authority to gather them in from street 
and alley, from cellar and garret, and care 
for them. 


OTHER LARGE CITIES AND TOWNS, 
Some interesting statistics concerning the 
educational affairs of all the cities and towns 
in the State, containing 5,000 inhabitants or 
over, will be found in Statement O, ap- 
pended to this report, and from which much 


can be learned respecting the relative effi- 





ciency of their several systems of education. 
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This table will be made to include other | 
items next year. 

This seems to be a proper place to say 
that the schools of our cities are efficient in 
proportion to the skill with which they are | 
organized. In cities where each teacher 
works by himself, in his own way, subject 
only to such loose, irregular and unprofes- | 
sional supervision, as committees of a board | 
of directors can furnish, it cannot be ex- 
pected that the schools will be as fruitful in 
good as they are in cities where the whole 
teaching force is united, animated by a 
common purpose and directed to a common 
end. Organization, the proper adjustment 
and direction of all the agencies employed 
in the work, is equally necessary in the 
management of schools as in the man- | 
agement of other interests requiring com- | 
bined human skill or labor. ‘The schools 
of a city or large town ought to be thor- | 
oughly graded from bottom to top with a | 
High-school crowning the whole ; a Normal | 
department in connection with the High- 
school should develop and train the best 
teaching talent to be found among the pupils, | 
to be employed in the schools; a course of | 
study adapted to the nature and growth of 
the human mind and to the wants of practi- 
cal life, should be provided for the different | 
grades ; teachers specially qualified for their 
several places should be chosen to fill all the 
positions, and work in one body as one man; | 
pupils should be admitted, transferred, pro- 
moted and graduated according to well set- 
tled rules or principles applied to all alike ; 
some well-advised plan should be adopted 
of looking after and caring for truant and 
neglected children; a skilled teacher, a 
Superintendent, full of organizing, intellect- 
ual awakening power, should be placed at 
the head of the whole system to give it 
direction, life, inspiration ; and back of him 
should be an intelligent, broad-minded 
board of directors who stand for the people 
and whose authority is over all. 





INSTITUTES. 

Institutes for the improvement of teachers 
were held during the past year in every 
county of the State. They were attended 
in the several counties by 11,917 actual | 
teachers, and 385 teachers were members of | 
the institute of the city of Philadelphia, 
making an aggregate of 12,302. Thisnumber 
exceeds that of any former year, notwith- 
standing the falling off of several hundred in 
the membership of the city institute. In 
addition tothe teachers in attendance, there 


[JAN., 
were present several hundred honorary 
members, school directors and friends of 


education, and probably one hundred thou- 
sand spectators. 

No one acquainted withtheir working can 
doubt that these institutes accomplish much 
good. When well conducted they pay 
much more than all they cost. Their great- 
est defect seems to be a want of practical, 


| systematic, professional instruction, and this 


is not without a remedy. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Our Normal-schools continue to flourish. 
In addition to the six schools reported as in 
operation a yearago, we have now a seventh 
located at Shippensburg, Cumberland county. 
This school, after careful inspection, became 
a State school under the law by proclama- 


‘tion of the Superintendent of Common 


Schools, dated February 22, 1873. Its 
buildings are, all things considered, the best 
of the kind in the State, and the prospects 


of the school seem to be very promising. 
| Buildings for three 


more schools are in 
course of erection at California, Washington 
county; Indiana, Indiana county; and 
Lock Haven, Clinton county. The State 
has already aided the projects at California 
and Lock Haven, to the extent of $25,000 
each, and that at Indiana, to the extent of 
$15,000. All these enterprises will proba- 
bly go into operation as State schools during 
the coming year. Under the law of 1857, 
and no change should be made in it in this 
respect, there can be but two more schools, 
twelve in all, one in the Fourth, and the 
other in the Eleventh district. The law, 


| however, might be so modified as to admit 


to its benefits the Normal-schools of the city 
of Philadelphia. Philadelphia now helps to 
support the State Normal schools, but re- 
ceives no aid for her own. If the city were 
constituted the Thirteenth Nurmal district 
this injustice would cease. 

The original policy concerning Normal 
schools has undergone a change. ‘The law 
of 1857 simply contemplated the establish- 
ment of a certain number of private institu- 
tions for the training of teachers under some 
general State regulations. The State at first 
made no appropriations to them, and de- 
signed to make none. Subsequently, upon 
application made at different times, a sum 
amounting to $15,000 was’ appropriated to 
each school then recognized under the law. 
In 1869, the projected school at California 
received $15,000 to aid it in erecting build- 
ings, and since that time the appeals of other 
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schools have been responded to in the same | 
way, some of the appropriations being made | 
conditionally, and others unconditionally. | 
The account of appropriations made to the 
several schools, excluding all appropriations 
made in aid of students, now stands as | 
follows: Millersville, $15,000; Edinboro’, | 
$25,000; Mansfield, $35,000; Kutztown, 
$25,000 ; Bloomsburg, $35,000 ; West Ches- 
ter, $25,000; Shippensburg, $35,000 ; Cali- 
fornia, $25,000; Indiana, $15,000; Lock | 
Haven, $25,000. The State has now more | 
money in some of the Normal schools than | 
have individuals, and about as much in | 
others, and a policy has been forced upon 

it, not at first contemplated, of demanding a | 
direct voice and vote in their management. 

Hence, the last Legislature attached a con- | 
dition to the appropriation to Normal schools 

to the following effect: ‘‘ That the board of | 
trustees of each schooF accepting its allot- 
ment of the appropriation now made, shall 

hereafter be composed of a number of mem- | 
bers not exceeding fifteen, to be elected by 
the stockholders, as now provided by law, 
and appointed under the provisions of an act 
approved the fifteenth of February, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-two, in the 
proportion as nearly as may be practicable, 


| 
to the amounts of money each school has | 


received from private sources, exclusive of 
its own earnings, and from the State respec- | 
tively.’’ This policy, or something equiva- | 
lent, should be adhered to in making all 
future appropriations to Normal schools. It 
is right, and the best way of securing both 
efficiency in the schools, and safety to the 
interests of the State. 

The Legislature of 1873 also enacted that | 
there should be appropriated, ‘‘ For the | 
several State Normal schools, organized and | 
accepted as such under the laws of this | 
Commonwealth, the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars, to be distributed by the Governor, | 
the Superintendent of Common Schools, | 
and the Attorney General, on such terms | 
and conditions as they may determine, look- | 
ing to the interests of the state as well as 
the welfare of the schools,’’ and that ‘all | 
proceedings of the above named officers 
under this section be reported to the 
Legislature in detail, in the next annual re- 
port of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools.’’ 

The conditions of the act were accepted 
by the authorities of the State Normal 
Schools, at Edinboro’, Mansfield, Kutztown, 
Bloomsburg and West Chester. Those of 
the State Normal School at Millersville de- 
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| $1,000 to each person. 


| ish. 


|can be found in any other state of 


| of the state. 
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clined to accept them. The fifty thousand 
dollars were therefore distributed equally 
among the five schools above named, these 
being the only ones under the act, entitled 
The further terms and conditions 
prescribed by the Commission will be found 
in the copy of their proceedings, appended 
to this report. These terms and conditions 


'were fully complied with by the several 
| schools before the payment of the money. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION IN THE STATE, 

Pennsylvania has now a population of 4,- 
000,000 of souls. The value of the real 
and personal property owned by her people 
is little short of $4,000,000,000, or about 
Much of the soil is 
fertile, producing wheat, corn, grass, pota- 
toes and other products of the kind in great 
abundance, Fruits of many varieties flour- 
The hills yield rich pasturage. Vast 


areas of uncut timber still abound. Inex- 


| haustible quantities of coal, iron ore, lime- 


stone and other minerals are found beneath 
the surface of the earth, and up from its 
depths comes sufficient oil to supply all the 
markets of the world. Down from her 
mountains rush streams that supply mighty 
water-power for mill, factory and furnace ; 
more miles of railroad track her soil than 
the 
Union, and from the gateways of the Dela- 
ware, the Susquehanna, the Ohio and the great 


| lakes she spreads out an ever-increasing com- 


merce that is destined to be as rich as that 


| of ancient Tyre or more modern Venice in 


their palmiest days. Doubtless, for some time 


| tocome, the best of Pennsylvania’sstatesman- 


ship will tax itself to develop and make 
available the marvelous material resources 
Quite likely, for many years 
in the future, the ablest and most,enterpris- 
ing men among our people will place them- 


| selves at the head of railroad companies ; 


direct organized capital and labor in their 


| combined efforts to dig coal, make iron and 


fashion fabrics of utility or beauty, or keep 
thronged the highways of trade on land and 
sea. I make no complaint of this spirit of 
the times, Events must take their course. 
Railroads, cotton, corn, may be king to- 


| day, but there will come a time when the 


throne will be occupied by a monarch of a 
different kind. But I submit the question 
now to practical men, to money-making 
men, whether the right education of our 
children is not, when well considered, para- 
mount in importance to all others that can 
engage public attention—the question out 
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of which all others grow and on which they | 
depend—the question in solving which all | 
others are solved? If we rear-up a race of 
full-grown men, do we not in securing that 

result secure all else that is desirable? Is 

not high civilization ever the product of 
human culture? All who answer 
questions affirmatively will need no prompt- 
ing to induce them to follow the survey | 
am about to make of the condition of edu 

cation of all grades in the state. 

We have a common school system which 
provides an elementary education, instruc 
tion in reading, writing, arithmetic and the 
first principles of geography and grammar, 
for all the youth of the state who make vol 
untary application therefor. ‘The adminis 
tration of this system is still in many re 
spects imperfect; but it is being rapidly 
improved, of which fact this report bears 
ample testimony, and is bestowing untold 
blessings upon generation after generation 
of children. Knowing that the work done 
by the common school system is generally 
well understood, I propose to make it the 
starting-point of the contemplated survey. 


these 





BELOW THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Starting, then, with the common school, 
is there any educational work to be done 
below it? Does it reach with its light the 
darkness that lies at the bottom of our social 
structure? The following facts will answer 
the question: According to the late United 
States census, there are in Pennsylvania 31, 
512 youth between the ages of ten and 
twenty-one years who cannot write and of 
course can read very imperfectly, if at all ; 
and, as shame would naturally prevent many 
from reporting their ignorance correctly, 
this number is without doubt much below 
the reality. The several City and County 
Superintendents throughout the State, not 
including Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, esti 
mate the number of children not in any 
schoolat 26,000. Philadelphia had, in 1868, 
20,534 children between the ages of six and 
eighteen in attendance at noschool: and in 
Pittsburgh in 1869, it appears from the cen 
sus taken that 3,781 children were without 
school advantages of any kind. As stated 
in former reports, I do not believe there are 
less than 75,000 children in the State who 
are growing up not wholly without the ability 
to read and write a little, but altogether un 
trained and virtually ignorant. 
The same conclusion is reached from a 
different class of facts. Acting Deputy Su- | 


perindendent Woodruff, who, as has already 
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been stated, visited, during the past summer, 
numerous factories and mills in the eastern 
part of the State, for the express purpose of 
ascertaining the number and educational 
condition of the children employed therein, 

ys: **It was found that no attention what- 
ever is paid to the law prohibiting the em- 
ployment of children under thirteen years 
of age; nor to the one forbidding the em- 
ployment of children between the ages of 
thirteen and sixteen more than nine months 
in the year, and not at all unless said chil- 
dren shall have attended school at least three 
consecutive months within the same year. 
Many manufacturers were entirely ignorant 
of the existence of such a law.’’ And fur 
theron, ‘‘ The general testimony was, that it 
is a rare thing for parents to take their chil 
dren from the factories to send them to 
Deputy Superintedent Curry, who 
visited a number of factories, mills and 
mines in the western part of the State, for 


~ hool.”’ 


the purpose of gathering statistics similar to 
those collected by Mr. Woodruff, Says pl 
one cotton mill, which may be considered 
a representative of all: ‘* It employs about 
four hundred operatives, of whom perhaps 
one hundred are under sixteen years of age 
The authorities have no means of knowing 
how many of them attend school, but sup- 


| pose the most or them attend schools of 


some kind, and intimate that the Catholi 
portion of them are taught when the holli 
days come, if nothing more. ‘They alsohave 
in their employ about thirty children over 
ten years old, doing a kind of apprentic« 
work. ‘These they have taken at the earnest 
request of their parents, who desire their 
children to be kept off the street, and to learn 
to do something toward making a living.’’ 
He says of a sample coal company: ‘ This 
company employs about one hundred and 
fifty men, mostly heads of families, who take 
with them into the mines about one hundred 
of their children under fifteen years of age 
Che number of children belonging to these 
families is very great, and the proprietor of 
the works think that the parents send none 
of their children to school or take any inter 
est whatever iu their education.’’ An in 
telligent officer, with ample means of infor 
mation, estimates that in the Luzerne coal 
region fifteen per centum of all employees 
about the mines are boys under fourteen 
years of age. In a few districts, he states, 
night schools have been opened for such 
boys, but the great majority either grow up 
without any education or attend school only 
when ‘‘suspensions,’’ ‘‘strikes,’’ or cold 
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weather give them an opportunity of stop- 
ping work. This, too, in substance is re 
ported to be about the condition of the 


children in the mining districts of North- | 


umberland county. Mr. Woodruff finds a 


better state of things in the Schuylkill coal | 


region. He says: ‘‘Some children under 
thirteen years of age are employed as ‘slate 
pickers,’ but so far as could be learned, 
none are thereby deprived of fair opportuni- 
ties of education.’’ The County Superin- 
tendent of Carbon county, reports to the 
same effect, that ‘‘about one-half of the 
boys in the mining districts under fourteen 
years of age and over six, are employed 
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| with all 


about the mines; but they mostly get from | 
| rightly directed education and training. 


three to four months schooling during the 


winter, when the breakers are stopped on | 
account of cold weather, and at such times | 


as they stop for repairs or are interrupted by 
‘strikes,’ &c., and many of those who can- 
not attend the day schools attend in the 
evening.”’ 

There are bright spots, but from all that 
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the deepest stain on our free institutions. 
Can it be removed? Can this illiteracy be 
prevented? Can these neglected children 
be reclaimed? From what I know of the 
uplifting, regenerating power of a right edu- 
cation, I believe that ninety per centum of 
even the worst of themcan be. Nor is this 
mere theory. My experience with the thou- 
sands of soldiers’ orphans, gathered in from 
homes of destitution, more than proves the 
position I take. Besides, the same testi- 
mony is borne by every home of the friend- 
less, orphan asylum, school of reform and 
house of refuge in the country. Ignorance, 
its attendent evils, can be almost 
eliminated, stamped out, by the power of a 


What are we doing in this field so prom- 
ising in good to all the interests of the 
State? Systematically, little or nothing. 
As a State, little or nothing. We have 


| hardly looked in earnest for work below our 


can be learned it seems clear that our laws | 


forbidding or regulating the employment of 
children under certain ages, are in most 
cases a dead letter ; and that many thousands 


common schools. ‘There are some 1,000 or 
1,500 pauper children, most of them very im- 
perfectly educated and badly cared for, in the 


several county poor houses. Only a single 


| county to my knowledge, the county of 


of them are to be found throughout the | 


State employed in manufacturing and mining 


without schooling, and, what is of more con- | 


sequence, without that discipline which is 


necessary to constitute indepencent, self- | 


governed American citizens. The extent of 


the evil will be better appreciated when it is | 


added that the late census shows that there 
are 75,643 children between the ages of ten 
and fifteen employed in our various manu- 
facturing and mining industries. At least 
one-half of these children receive no educa- 
tion, or none that is of much value to them. 

If to these thousands of intelligent youth 
we add the 190,844 adults among us who 
cannot write their own names, we have a 
stratum of ignorance and its concomitants 
underneath our social structure that seems 
to threaten the whole with decay and death. 
It is in this soil crime and penury grow. 


Lancaster, has attempted to make sepa- 
rate provision for the destitute, friendless 
little ones found within her borders. But 
while the State and the counties have ne- 
glected their duty in this grave matter, pri- 
vate benevolence has been very active in 
supplying the want. We have some thirty- 
five institutions bearing various names, whose 
work it isto gather in, instruct and care for, 
and as soun Aas possible find good homes for 
the destitute children of the respective sec- 
tions of the country in which they are lo- 
cated. What is done at these homes for the 
friendless is well expressed by what the late 
Secretary of the Board of State Charities 
says of the Home of the Little Wanderers in 
Philadelphia. Says Dr. Worthington, ‘‘ Va- 
grant and destitute children are gathered 
into this Home, where they are cleaned, 


‘clothed, fed and instructed, until suitable 
| homes can be provided for them, when they 


From this field comes the dreadful crop that | 


is harvested in poor houses, houses of refuge, 
jails and penitentiaries. Here is produced 
the stuff of which mobs, riots and distur- 


bances of the peace of all kinds are made. | 
In these dark regions hide those nests of | 


human vermin who live by committing crime 
for hire—who make contracts to rob, burn, 
swear falsely, personate citizens and repeat 
votes on election days, stuff ballot-boxes, 
and even commit murder. This is to-day 


| 


are placed in them and brought up to some 
useful occupation, instead of being left a 
prey to vice and to become the inmates of a 
prison or an almshouse.’’ In these thirty- 
five institutions there can be accommodated 
some 5,500 children. They have an attend- 
ance at this time of probably 4,000. ‘Their 
annual expenditures amount to about $500,- 
ooo per annum. The State has now and 
then made appropriations to some of them, 
but this has always been done without sys- 
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tem and without the guidance of any prin- 
ciple of sound statesmanship. 

But this work of private benevolence still 
leaves undone much that ought to be done. 
A few are cared for, while the many are left 
to curse society with their ignorance and 
crime. How is this sad state of affairs to be 
remedied ? I have shown in former reports 
that a compulsory law, fining and imprison- 
ing parents, and others in charge of chil- 
dren, for not sending them to school, would 
not be enforced in this State, and if enforced 
could not cure the evil. Many of the ne- 
glected children are orphans ; some of them 


are homeless; the parents and relatives of 


nearly all them are too poor to furnish them 


fit clothing with which to attend school, or | 
books to use if there; quite a large propor- | 


tion, indeed, are dependent upon the earnings 
of their children for a livelihood—to collect 
fines from such parents would be impossible, 
and to imprison them would be to aggravate 
the evil. If a compulsory law would not 
bring our neglected children to school, what 
would do it? This: 

I. Vas» a general law making it the duty of all 
parents, guardians and employers to see that all 
children under their control attend school for a cet 
tain number of months in the year, up to a certain 

ze, 
2. Establish, by the combined aid of State, county 
and private individuals, an institution in every county, 
or in several counties formed into a district for the 
purpose, a home for friendless children or an indus- 
trial school to be governed in its main features in the 
same way as such private institutions are now gov- 
erned, 


3- Make it the duty of boards of school directors, | 


through competent agents, to see‘that the law in 
reference to attendance at school is obeyed ; or if not, 
after proper notice and warning, let them exercise 
the power of taking the children away from those 
who neglect them and sending them to the county 
or district home school, compelling the parents or 


others responsible for the neglect, if able, to pay, in | 


whole or in part, necessary expense. 

This plan, in its main outlines, has been 
previously presented in my reports. Much 
reflection on the subject has gone to confirm 
me inthe opinion that it is the only plan 
that is feasible and sufficiently comprehen 
sive tocover the whole field. The evil is 


scarcely felt in the thinly settled parts of | 


of the State ; it is greatest in large cities 
and in populous counties. There let the 
remedy be first applied. The Home for the 
Friendless in the city of Lancaster, may be 
taken as a model. ‘The State has made ap- 
propriations to it. The county 
$5,000 a year, and the county officers visit 
and report with reference to its condition. 
Benevolent ladies and gentlemen freely 


gives it | 
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| bestow upon it the time and money neces- 
| sary to make it asuccess. One thing only is 
wanted, and that is adequate power lodged 
| in some safe hands in each school district 
of the county, to see that every child in the 
| district either receive a certain amount of 
education or be sent to the Home. One 
more move in Lancaster county, and the 
| whole plan will be in operation. A number 
of other counties have taken preliminary 
steps looking in the same direction. The 
State should now take hold of the matter 
and convert these forming plans into regu- 
lar systems. 


ABOVE THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


| An education such as is furnished in our 
ungraded common schools, valuable as it is 
in many respects, is not all that the youth 
of the State ought to receive. It does not 
make the kind of men and women that 
give character and dignity to a Common- 
wealth and manage its affairs in the best man- 
ner. By itself it would dwarf our whole peo- 
| ple by not giving them room togrow. The 
culture it furnishes is not deep, nor broad, 
nor high, nor rich enough. Something 
above the common schools is wanted. What 
are we doing in that direction? Our statis- 
tics in this department of education are 
lamentably deficient, but it is possible, per- 
haps, to approximate the right results. The 
school superintendents of the State, report 
1,433 schools in which the higher branches 
are taught. These include High schools, 
graded schools with departments for higher 
instruction, and ungraded schools with a 
few pupils studying one or more of the higher 
branches. The average number of pupils 
studying the higher branches in each of 
these schools does not exceed twenty, which 
would maxe the whole number 28,660. If 
to this number we add 2,000 for the pupils 
in the city of Philadelphia, who are in the 
high schools and advanced departments of 
the grammar schools, and we have an aggre- 
gate of 30,660, or about one out of thirty 
of the children in the common schools of 
State, who are studying one or more 
branches beyond the mere elementary course 
prescribed by law. 

The late census, the results of which in 
respect to these items do not differ very 
widely from the facts as reported by the 
Superintendents, sets Pennsylvania down as 
having one hundred and thirty-eight acade- 
mies with 10,987 pupils, and four hundred 
private day and boarding schools with 16,- 
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100, the number of pupils in both classes of 
schools being 27,087. If half of these pupils 
study the higher branches, and that isa high 
estimate, it will give us 13,594 as the num- 
ber of ‘“‘upper’’ scholars in this class of 
schools. 

In this computation we must also take 
into consideration the normal schools and 
normal institutes, for all of them impart 
academical instruction. 


year and probably two-thirds of them studied 
one or more of the higher branches; and, 
if so, the addition made here to the number 
engaged in higher studies should be 2,000. 

Summing up, we find some 45,000 out of 
the 1,200,000 persons of school age in the 
State, or out of the goo0,000 children attend- 
ing school the past year, who are engaged 
in the study of one or more branches of 
knowledge beyond the elements, The num- 
ber of those who will pursue to any consid- 
erable extent a liberal course of learning is 
much smaller. Superficial as must be the 
education of the masses under such a con- 
dition of things as is indicated by these 
facts, sad as is the thought that so much of 
the talent that is born in the State must go 
to waste, earnest as should be the efforts 
made to remove the defects in the system 
which produce the evil, I am gratified that 
the figures do not show something worse. 


Several times recently, in a public manner, | 


I have stated that while our common schools 
are making very rapid progress, secondary 


and higher education amongst us is stand- | 


ing still if not going backwards. In this 
statement further investigatiou satisfies me 
that 1 was mistaken. 
never was a time in all her history when 
Pennsylvania had so many young persons, 
relatively to her population, studying the 
higher branches of knowledge as she has at 
this time. Most of the old classical acade- 
mies have indeed died out, but their place 


is more than supplied by the graded schools, | 

high schools, normal schools and a new race | 
ot so large 

Not ge | 


of academies and seminaries. 
a proportion of students, perhaps, in these 
‘* upper schools’’ study Latin and Greek as 
was formerly the case; but for better or 
worse, in accordance with the spirit of the 


from them to the colleges to pursue a course 
of study in the classic languages; but pro- 
portionally many more seek further instruc- 
tion in scientific and technical schools, 
This statement is made with great gratifica, 
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tion; and yet the condition of our com- 
mon schools is so much more flourishing 
than that of the schools immediately above 
them as to reveal plainly the neglect which 
the latter have suffered. If we are not to 
stunt the intellectual growth of the children 
of the Commonwealth by feeding them ex- 
clusively upon the weakest of mental food, 
more effort must be made to provide some- 





About 3,000 stu- | 
dents attended these institutions the past | 


I now believe there | 


thing stronger and more nutritive. What 
can be done in this direction? Two things, 
| I think. 

1. Encourage in all proper ways the grading of 
public schools wherever they can be graded, and the 
establishment in connection with them of high schools 
and departments for higher instruction. The nuin- 
ber of graded schools has been more than trebled 
within the last ten years, this rate of growth must be 
kept up. It would be a judicious expenditure of 
money to grant, as has been done in some states, a 
specia! appropriation out of the common school fund 
to every public high school. 

2. Academies and seminaries, with 
tions for boarding, when coming up to a certain 
standard in their buildings, equipments, course of 
study and corps of instructors should be recognized 
by legislative enactment as filling an important place 
in our system of education that cannot be otherwise 
occupied. Institutions of this kind now existing 
would enter upon a more vigorous life, and new nes 
would spring up in many places, if, while not en- 
croaching upon their individuality or denominational 
predilections, the state instead of frowning upon 
them, would publicly recognize them as co-workers 
| in the great cause of the education of the people. I 
| believe that by judicious legislation without the ex 
penditure of a single dollar of money on the part of 
| the state, some hundreds of academies and semina- 
ries, planted in every county and almust every town, 
might be made to work in entire unison with the 
common school system, being to a proper extent 
uncer the supervision of its officers and fed by pupils 


accommoda- 





| from its ungraded schools. 


Above all, our people must be enlight- 
ened with respect to the value of higher 


education. The fact previously stated that 


| not more than five per centum of our youth 


take a single step beyond the barest com- 


mon ungraded school course, shows a pub- 


sentiment that must be changed and 
Stones must no longer be given 


re asking for 


lic 
quickly. 
our children, when they a 
bread. 


OUR COLLEGES 

The census returns give Pennsylvania six 
universities and thirty-three colleges, with 
three hundred and forty-nine teachers and 


times, they are studying the sciences instead. | six thousand three hundred and fifty-seven 


Not so large a proportion, perhaps, go up | 


students, among whom are one thousand 
four hundred and seventy females, There 
are in this state, more than thirty-nine in- 
stitutions with the corporate powers of col- 
leges, but scarcely more than one-third of 
| that number possess full collegiate rank, 
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Accepting the census returns, however, we 
find upon examination of the reports made 


to this Department and of the catalogues of | 


a considerable number of the colleges, that 
not more than one-third of the whole num- 
ber of the students are in the regular col- 
lege courses, say two thousand two hundred. 
There may be three hundred more in the 
various scientific departments, making two 
thousand five hundred in all; and as there 
are about as many young persons who come 
into the state to obtain an education as go 
out of it for that purpose, two thousand 
five hundred is the sum total of our four mil- 
lions of people who are at the present time 
receiving the advantages of a regular colle- 
giate education. And yet, although the 
number should be twenty-five thousand in- 
stead of twenty-five hundred, in compari- 
son with the past years of our history, it is 
not discouraging. The number of such 
students, relatively to the population, con 

trary to what has been generally thought, 
has increased and is increasing. Our peo 

ple set a higher value upon a liberal educa 

tion, and more of our youth are preparing 
to take a college course or are thinking 
about doing so than ever before. ‘The col- 
leges, too, are generally preparing to meet 
this increased demand. A good degree of 
vigor now characterizes the management of 
most of them. It may not be amiss to state 
a few facts proving this statement. 

Within six or eight years, some five or 
six new colleges have been established, some 
of which have been provided with fine 
buildings and liberal endowments. 

During the period just named, the money 
expended in college buildings and endow 
ments, cannot be less than $2,500,000, and 
may exceed that amount. 

Within the past year, the University of 
Pennsylvania has erected in West Philadel- 
phia, the finest structure for educational 
purposes to be found in America. Lafayette 
college, through the munificence of a single 
man, has built Pardee Hall for the scientific 
department. Franklin and Marshall College 
has enlarged her chapel and erected a fine 
academy building on the college grounds 
Washington and Jefferson and Waynesburg 
Colleges and Lincoln University have new 
buildings in process of erection. Improve- 
ments are also going forward at several of | 
the other colleges, and additions have been 
made nearly everywhere to apparatus, libra- 
ries and museums. 

On the whole, there seems to be a prom- 


ising future for our colleges. But they need | 
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strengthening. The students attending 
| them should be greatly multiplied. The 
state is lowered in position, shorn of power, 
crippled in the development of its resources, 
dwarfed in every way by the want of more 
men of liberal learning and broad, generous 
culture among her citizens. With respect 
to colleges, I would suggest a policy some 
what as follows : 


1. The Legislature should grant no more charter 
for colleges without requiring those asking for them 
to bring the institutions to be favored in this way, 

| up to the full rank of a college. 

2. Some way should be provided for drawing 
line between colleges worthy of the name and those 
that are not. 

3. More intimate relations and a more exact con 
formity in courses of study should be brought about 
between our colleges and the public high schools, 
from which the great majority of their students must 
hereafter come. Indeed, the most important prol 
lem now demanding solution by the friends 
education in this state, is the organization of all our 
educational agencies into one system, as nearly 
may be found consistent with individual freedon 
and denominational peculiarities. The work is one, 
the workers should also be one. There is nothing 
in the nature of the case to prevent the union so far 
as is necessary for all practical purposes. Starting 
with the primary school, a boy should find a contin- 
ous grade, ascending step by step to the highest seat 
in the college or the university, The fullest and 

freest opportunities should be given all to obtain the 
best education possible. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

As was shown in my last report, technical 
education—education in the arts—has been 
very much neglected in the United States 
Two reasons may be given for this neglect 
first, the demand for art-products of a high 
order is necessarily small in a new country 
and second, unused nature bears her wealth 
upon the surface, and little skill is required 
to gather it. This condition no longer ex 
ists. We need skilled industry now, and wi 
are rapidly approaching a time when it will 
be absolutely necessary to maintain our pre- 
sent prosperity as well as to secure future 
progress. ‘The sentiment of Liebig willsoon 
be as applicable to this country as to the 
nations of Europe: ‘‘The nation most 
quickly promoting the intellectual develop- 
ment of its industrial population must ad 
vance as surely as the country neglecting |t 
must inevitably retrograde.’’ 

The most pressing reasons in favor of full 
provision for technical education are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Scientific skill and scientific appliances have be 
come absolutely necessary to the profitable develop 


| ment of our material resources—coal, ores, oil, & 


2. Skilled labor and scientific direction are the 
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universal want of our mechanical and manufacturing | entitled, “Journal of the Academy of Natura 


industries, 


3. Foreign nations will flood the country with their | 


productions if we do not learn to compete with them 
in artistic skill. 

These are serious considerations. In view 
of them, Pennsylvania has already done 
something in the line of technical instruc- 
tion. How much, will appear from what 
follows. 

Apart from medical, law, theological and 
normal schools, Pennsylvauia has a number 
of institutions more or less strictly technical. 
The following are the principal : 


Night School for Artisans.—This school is under | 
the public school authorities of the city of Philadel- | 


phia. It was attended the past year by 596 stu 
dents, 297 of whom were over twenty-one years of 
age. ‘The studies and lectures have special reference 
to preparation for mercantile and mechanical em 
ployments. Nearly all the mills and workshops in 
the city were represented. 

Pittsburgh High School—A department of techni 
cal instruction is in successful operation in connec- 
tion with this school. 
Pittsburgh people. 

Schools of Design for Women.—There are in ope 
ration two of these institutions, one in Philadelphia 
and the other in Pittsburgh. ‘Their object is to give 
instruction in the arts of drawing, designing and 
modelling. The course continues from two to four 
years, and is very thorough. A considerable num- 
ber of young women avail themselves of its advanta- 
ges, and afterwards find ready and remunerative 
employment. ‘The state has made small appropria- 
tions to these schools. 

The Academy of Fine Arts,—The Academy of Fine 
Arts is a well established 
Philadelphia, It was founded in 
tions are very large and varied, 
to a select number of students. 
for art-education will be furnished in the new build- 
ing now in course of erection and soon to be com 


1812. Its collec- 
Instruction is given 


pleted, 

Academy of Natural Sctences—This Academy 
stands at the head of such institutions in America. 
The old accommodations proving entirely insufficient 
to contain the constantly accumulating treasures of 
the museum, one wing of a magnificent new building 
was erected in 1872, ata cost of $125,000, The re- 
maining parts of the building will go up as soon as 
funds can be raised for the purpose. The Academy 
of Natural Sciences now possessss more than 6,000 
minerals, 700 rocks, 65,000 fossils, 70,000 species of 
plants, 1,000 species of zoophytes, 2,000 species of 
crustaceans, 500 species of myriapods and arachnid 
ians, 25,000 species of insects, 20,000 species of 
shell-bearing mollusks, 2,000 species of fishes, 800 
species of reptiles, 31,000 birds with the nests of 200 
and the eggs of 1,500 species, 1,000 mammals and 
nearly goo skeletons and pieces of osteology. Most 
of the species are represented by four or five speci- 
mens, so that, including archeological and ethnolo- 
gical cabinets, space is required now for the arrange- 


ment of not less than 400,000 objects, besides the | 
| ways, &c., in plaster, and in the use of engineering 


library of 22,500 volumes. The Academy gives 
gratuitious instruction in natural science to a num- 
ber of students. There have been published by the 
Academy, eight octavo and seven quarto volumes, 


, Sciences in 





| ence.”’ 
| in the United States and one of 


It is popular with the busy | 
| courses of free lectures are delivered annually. 
| most prominent subjects embraced in these courses 


institution, located in | 
| on various subjects pertaining to the application of 
| science to the useful arts. 
Enlarged facilities | . 
| and fifty pupils in mechanical, 
| general drawing, 
| volumes of a strictly technical character, making it 
| invaluable to the engineer or mechanic 


current periodical scientific literature 


| abroad : 
| of models of mac hinery, affording a 


| ishing college was organized in 15853. 


Philadelphia” and twenty-four octavo 
volumes entitled, “ Proceedings of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences in Philadelphia.’’ These volumes 


| average 400 pages each. 


Wagner Free Institute of Science his institution, 
which is designed to be made a first-class Technolo 
gical college was founded by Prof. Wm. Wagner of 
Philadelphia. He began his noble work about the 
year 1855. and since that time he has given to the 
i 01 in addition to the free courses of lectures 
museum and 


institution 
which he provides—in lots, buildings 


| and apparatus, a sum not less than $450,000, and at 
| his death it will receive the remainder of his ample 


The deed in which Prof. Wagner conveys 
gives to the 


fortune. 
the property to trustees recites that he 
institute the “cabinets of natural history, geology, 
mineralogy, anatomy, botany, and chemistry, togeth- 
er with the philosophical instruments, palzontologi- 


| cal specimens, drawings, paintings, engravings, maps, 


diagrams, library and statuary, on condition that they 


| shall be forever for the instruction and improvement 


of the citizens of the United States in practical sci- 
The museum is said to be the second in size 
the valuable 
The library contains 12,000 volumes, 
‘ 300, and here two 


The 


most 
in the world. 
The lecture seat I, 


room will 


are the following: chemistry, paleontology, anato 
my, physiology, botany, natural philosophy and elo- 
cution, 

Franklin Institute.—The Franklin Institute ever 
since its establishment in 1826 has done 
work for technical science in Philadelphia. In a 
recent letter, the secretary says, “ We have for years 


a good 


held annually in the lecture hall, a series of lectures, 


forty or more, on sul.jects of scientific interest, We 
have monthly meetings at which new inventions and 
discoveries in science are discussed and papers read 


We ive a drawing 
instruct yearly over two hundred 
architectural and 
over 15,000 


school in which we 


We have a library of 
a library 
of reference; a reading room supplied with all the 
sand the publi 


societies at home and 


cation of the various learned 
a model room supplied with a vast number 
ort of history 
the past fifty years; and a 
A} these 


educational 


, 


within j 
ind other useful mineral! 
do afford for 


of inventions 
cabinet of ores 
advantages we can and 
purposes.” 

olytechnic College of Pennsylvania.—This flour 
and designed 
to supply the want in American education of a * thor 
ough collegiate training for practice in mine engi 
neering, civil engineering. mechanical engineering, 
analytical and industrial chemistry, metallurgy and 
The college comprises a scientific 
“ Geological and 


architecture.”’ 
school and five technical schools. 
mineralogical excursions and practice in smelting and 
analysis of ores,in mechanical, topographical and 
architectural drawing, in modeling of arches, stair- 


instruments in the field, alternate with and complete 
the scientific instruction.”” The college publishes a 
monthly periodical called the “ Polytechnic Bulle- 
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tin.” It has been aided by a small appropriation 
from the State. 

Agricultural College-—This college, located in 
Centre county, receives the proceeds of the land 
grant made by the general government in behalf of 
such institutions, and has been otherwise largely 
aided by the State. In connection with the college 


| 
| 
| 


building there is a farm of four hundred acres, and | 


the college authorities control two other experi- 


mental farms, one in the eastern and the other in the | 


western part of the State. The courses of instruc 


tion are three: agricultural, scientific and classical. 


Not much attention has hitherto been paid to the 
mechanic arts, but a change is proposed in this par 
ticular. It is the design of the trustees to make its 
technical departments full and complete’ The aver 
age number of students in attendance has been about 
one hundred and twenty-five, but this number now 
seems likely to be largely increased. 
admitted. 

Lafayette College.-—All of our colleges give more 
or less prominence to scientific subjects in their 
courses of study, but Lafayette was the first to estab- 
lish an independent scientific department with full 
provision for technical instruction. Through the en 
lightened liberality of Mr. Ario Pardee, of Hazleton, 
Pennsylvania, this college has now a magnificent 
building costing, with its furniture, $250,000, occu- 
pied wholly with schools of science and the exten 
sive apparatus and museum connected therewith. 
The technical course at Lafayette embraces engineer- 
ing, civil and mechanical, mining engineering and 
metallurgy and chemistry. Opportunity is also af 
forded for the special study of trade and commerce, 
modern languages and philology, natural history, 
architecture and the history and institutions of our 
own country. The college possesses a fine astronom 
ical observatory 

Lehigh University.—This University was founded 
and is supported by Hon. Asa Packer, He has pro 
bably expended upon it $1,000,000, Its courses of 
study are mainly technical. The following para 
graph taken from the “ Register” of 1872-3 explains 
its design: ‘‘ The purpose of the founder in making 
this munificent endowment was to provide the means 
of imparting to young men of the Lehigh valley, of 
the State and country, a complete professional edu- 
cation, which should not only supply their general 
wants, but also fit them to take an immediate and 
active part in the practical and professional duties of 
the time, The system determined upon purposes to 
discard only what has been found to be useless in 
the furmer systems, and to introduce those important 
branches which have been heretofore more or less 
neglected in what purports to be a liberal education, 
and especially those industrial pursuits which tend 
to develop the resources of the country—pursuits, the 
paramount claims and inter-relations of which, natural 
science is daily displaying—such as engineering, civ- 
il, mechanical and mining chemistry, metallurgy, 
architecture and construction”? The University is 
well supplied with libraries and apparatus, including 
an astronomical observatory fully equipped. 

Western University of Pennsylvania.—The Wes- 


Both sexes are | 
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set of Ward’s casts of fossils, as well as many Ameri 
can and foreign originals, The department of natu- 
ral science possesses extensive philosophical and 
chemical apparatus. The observatory has ten acres 
of land on a hill overlooking the cities of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny, a dwelling-house, and is fully equip 
ped for the most exact research. Telegraphic com 
munication has also been so established that the beats 
of ‘the observatory clock are repeated in Pittsburgh 
and in Philadelphia, thus regulating the time on the 
lines of railroad connecting the two cities. 

The University of Pennsylvania.—A new depart 
ment known as the department of science has been 
recently established in the University of Pennsylva 
nia. It is in charge of a faculty distinct from that of 
the University proper. The course of study extends 
through four years. During the first two the course 
is general and preparatory, and during the second 
two the student may select any one of the following 


courses: Analytical and applied chemistry and min 


| eralogy, geology and mining, civil engineering, me 


chanical engineering. Much practice is given the 
students in actual field-work. They make surveys, 
lay experimental lines of railroad, and construct to 
pographical maps, etc. They study geology, mineral- 
ogy and botany, more out than in doors. The num 
ber of students in the department of science is over 
one hundred and rapidly increasing. 

Mechanics’ High School—The Legislature at its 
last session passed an act looking toward the estab 
lishment of a Mechanics’ High school. The main 
object proposed by the act is to give a better oppor 
tunity than they now possess to the sons of mechan 
ics and workingmen to obtain a scientific and _ tech- 
nical education The first section of the act reads 
as follows: **That there be and is hereby erected 
and established, through the authority—hereinafter 
named, an institution for the education and training 
of the youth of this Commonwealth, in the various 
branches of science, learning and practical mec hanics 


as they are connected with each other.’’ The board 


| of trustees named in the act have organized, but have 


not yet taken steps to establish the school. It is 
most likely they will recommend instead of a new 
school the etsablishment of departments for technical 
instruction in connection with our public high 
schools, and the adoption in some proper way by the 
State, of the facilities for such instruction now fur 

nished by a number of our colleges and universities 

The passage of the act is significant of the fact tha, 
the Legislature is willing to give aid to this class o¢ 
institutions, 

The statements now made are sufficient to 
show that we have now in operation some 
excellent institutions established for the 
purpose of imparting technical instruction, 


|and that the near future gives promise of 


tern University of Pennsylvania has in full operation | 


a scientific department and departments of civil and 
mechanical engineering. The University library con- 
tains about 2,000 volumes. The cabinet of geology, 
conchology, pees and metallurgy is full and select. 


It contains 10, ice minerals purchased in Europe 


and properly labelled and classified; and a complete 


more; but how far we still are in this re- 
spect behind some of the most enlightened 
countries of the Old World will appear, 
from contrasting our technical schools with 
those of Bavaria as given in my last report. 
Bavaria occupies an area of 29,617 square 
miles, and had in 1864 a population of 
4,807,440. Her art schools consist of the 
the following: Four superior agricultural 
schools, with 29 agricultural sections in 
trade schools, with 2,144 pupils; one school 
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of forestry, with 40 pupils; one school of | out of the public treasury can be made to 


horticulture, with 30 pupils; one school of 
veterinary surgery, with 18 teachers and 140 
pupils; 2 commercial schools, with 18 com- 


mercial divisions in the trade schools, with | 


2,000 pupils; 29 trade schools; 3 polytech- 


nic schools; one academy of painting and | 


sculpture, with 14 professors and 231 pupils; 
one school of architecture, with g teachers 
and 143 pupils; 261 schools of drawing, 


with 9,973 pupils; one conservatorium of | 


music, with 15 teachers and 94 pupils, and 
10 schools for music. 


public schools. But Bavaria is an old coun- 
try, and ours is a new one. Our proper 
course is to strengthen the schools of science 
and art already established among us, and 


do what we can be done judiciously to pro- | 


mote the growth of others. Considering 


this the best policy as well as the duty ot | 
the State, I respectfully recommend the | 


adoption of the tollowing course of action : 
1. That provision be made for introdu- 
cing free-hand and mechanical drawing, as 
rapidly as may be found practical, into all 
the public schools of the State. We ought 
soon to be ready for the passage of a law 
like the following, in force in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts since 1870: 


SECTION 1. ‘The first section of chapter thirty- | 


eight of the genetal statutes is hereby amended so as 
to include drawing among the branches of learning 
which are by said section required to be taught in 
the public schools. 

Src, 2, Any city or town may, and every city 
and town having more than ten thousand inhabitants 
shall, annually make provisions for giving free in- 
struction in the industrial or mechanical drawing to 
persons over filteen years of age, either in day or 
evening schools, under the direction of the school 
committee, 


In addition, the elements of the natural 
sciences might be generally taught with 
great advantage. 

2. ‘That schools for artisans like that in 
Philadelphia, departments for technical in- 
struction in connection with High schools 
like that in Pittsburgh, or a plan of instruc- 
tion partaking of the valuable features of 
both be established by the public school 
authorities in all the large cities and towns 
of the State. 

If the policy indicated in these two pro- 
positions be adopted, it will impart all the 


needed strength to the higher technical in- | 


stitutions, for it will fill them with students. 

In carrying it into effect, the State can 
well afford to be liberal. If appropria- 
tions of hundreds of thousands of dollars 


Besides all this, | 


music and drawing are taught in all the| ,- . 
& 8 | lf great has been the amount of educa- 


, tional work already done, still greater looms 


single institutions, with a few select students 


| surely something can be given in support of 


of a plan of free technical instruction, that 
will be as wide as the borders of the State, 
and furnish opportunity for the development 
of all the art talent born in it. 


CONCLUSION. 

The general survey of education in the 
State above made reveals much of which we 
have reason to be proud, and somewhat 
of which we have cauSe to be ashamed. 


up that which needsdoing. A well-planned 
system yields us rich truit in one field, but 
in others the want of unity and scattered 
effort bring indifferent success. All our 
educationai forces, high and low, should be 
united, organized and moved forward with 
,one flag and under one command. ‘The 
proper education of all its youth in a State 
like ours is a tremendous task—a task that 
can never be well performed except by a 
complete union of ail the forces that can be 
} summoned to undertake the work. 

But I will be told that this scheme of 
union among all our educational agencies is 
an extravagant one—that it will tax the 
people too heavily. If to pay money for 
what will bring back its cost multiplied 
many times is extravagance, the scheme is 
| open to the charge. If to tax a people ina 
| Way to make themmore able to pay taxes 

is wrong, thenthe scheme is wrong. But 
let it be said as strongly as words can say it, 
that money judiciously spent Jor education ts 
the best investment a people can make. \gno- 
| France impoverishes—kuowledge is wealth. 

‘lhe world over, all uneducated nations 

are poor. Sut if all this were not true, am 
| wrong in wishing, even atsome cost, to 
see Pennsylvania great among her sister 
States, great in the development of her 
immense resources, great in the manage- 
ment of her internal affairs, great in the 
councils of the nation, great in the eyes of 
the whole world—a model Commonwealth ? 
Am I wrong in asking the people to spend 
| their money liberally to give every Pennsyl- 
| vania boy and girl, rich and poor, high and 
| low, a tair chance todevelop the powers, in- 
teliectual and moral, God has endowed them 
with ; to teed them with the bread of knowl- 
edge tor which their souls crave ; to lift 
them up to ahigher social level; to make 
them intelligent, independent, self-reliant, 
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virtuous ; to enable them fully to discharge , 
the duties of citizens in a free country? If | 
so, so be it, for I solemnly resolved long | 
ago, that I would look upon every Pennsy)l- | 
vania child, like the good school counsellor | 
Dinter upon the peasant children of Prussia, | 


[JAN., 


‘¢asa being whocould complain of me before 
God if I did not provide for him the best 
education as a man and a Christian, it was 
possible for me to provide.’’ 
J. P. WickKEeRSHAM, 
Supt. Common Schools. 


Book NOoTICEs. 


Sr. NicHOLas, Scribner's Illustrated Magasine for 
Girls and Boys. Conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge. 
New York: Scribner & Co., 654 Broadway. 

It is a difficult thing to edit a good magazine 
of any kind; but good magazines for children are 
much more rare than are those for grown-up people. 

The St. Nicholas promises to be among the best 

of its class. We have seen only the November num- 

ber, the first published; but having submitted it to 
the test of an examination by a group of intelligent 
children of different ages, we are satisfied that its con- 
tents are of the right kind, both to please and to 
instruct the young. That the editress knows what 
constitutes a good magazine for children appears in 
the following paragraph taken from her introductory: 
that she has fully realized her ideal is scarcely to be 
expected, but she has made an excellent beginning. | 
“ A child’s periodical,” says Miss Mapes, “‘ must be 
victorially illustrated, of course, and the pictures must 
oon the greatest variety consistent with simplicity, 
beauty and unity. They should be heartily con 
ceived and well executed; and they must be sug- 
gestive, attractive and epigrammatic, If it be only 
the picture of a cat, it must be so like a cat that it will 
do its own purring, and not sit, a dead, stuffed thing, 
requiring the editor to purr for it. One of the 
sins of this age is editorial dribbling over inane pic 
tures. The time to shake up a dull picture is when 
it is in the hands of the artist and engraver, and not | 
when it lies, a fact accomplished, before the keen 
eyes of the little folk. Well enough for the editor 
to stand ready to answer questions that would natur- 
ally be put to the flesh-and-blood father, mother, or 
friend standing by. Well enough, too, for the pic- 
ture to cause a whole tangle of interrogation-marks 
inthe child’s mind. It need not be elaborate, nor 
exhaust its theme, but what it attempts to do it must 
do well, and the editor must not over-help nor hinder. 

He must give just what the child demands, and to do 

this successfully is a matter of instinct, without which 

no man should presume to be a child’s editor.” 

THe INTERNATIONAL Review. Six Jimes a Year. 
or genet 1874. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

ol. 1. No.1. Price $5. per annum, 
Most of our great publishing houses have their 
azines or reviews or both. Messrs. A. S, Barnes 

& Co., behind in nothing else, no longer intend to 

be behind in this matter. We are pleased with the 

first number of the Jaternational Review, \t looks 
and is solid, There is no flash about it within or 
without. Nor do we think it mistaken in assuming 
that there are still some people in America who pre- 
fer a plain dress to a gaudy one, and substantail 








reading to the shallow, showy stuff that fills the col 
umns of too many of our magazines. We like the) 
platform of the Review, We take from it a plank or 


two: “The chief object of this Review will be the 
sifting and telling treatment of great questions of ou 
age and country above mere sect and party ; literary» 
scientific, social, national religious.”’,..“* While fear” 
less and progressive, aiming to lead the times by ad- 
vancing every healthful reform, it shall never assail 
the divine authority of the Sc riptures, or the su- 
premacy of our constitution over a united republic.” 
Then, the Review seems determined to make itself 
felt in the work of reform; not by striking blows 
blindly in any or all directions, but, singling out an 
antagonist, it means to come at once to close quar 
ters in the fight, We quote a paragraph from the 
opening editorial article: 
** As slavery before the war, so since the war corrup- 
tion has hung over our country like acloud, The 


| earth stood aghast before ourfrauds, A reckoning 


came. At our great commercial centre began the 
purgation, and the perpetrators of the wrongs, if not 
all punished, are at least exposed and execrated, 
Justice then passed over to our national capital, there 
to cut another tangled web of corruption. Since the 
two processes commenced, some of the actors 
have been stamped with infamy; some have been 
driven into social exile; one perished by a pistol ; 
others died from mortification—all have been tor 
tured by chagrin, or remorse, or despair. The work 
will not stop. Individuals and monopolies will be 
sifted before all ends. No man and no corporation 
will stand where there is not beneath a basis of solid 
property and sterling integrity. We resemble those 
walking over a bridge crowded by rushing thousands 
who know the arches are trembling and the pillars 
tottering, and that any moment may tumble them 
into the abyss. Dreadful as is the catastrophe, there 
can be no security until it is over, When the pres- 
ent structure of our financial credit falls finaliy, it 
will be succeeded by a better, built on honesty and 
wisdom, Our Republic is preparing by a discipline 
of suffering to .ulfill that mission for humanity des- 
tined by heaven, To assist its sound and healthful 
development, and unite it more closely to the whole 
world, is the purpose of the /nternational Review.” 
To any periodical that will engage in such a mis- 


| sion, we wish God-speed. Ww. 


THE Voice: How to Use It, By W. H. Daniell. 
fp... 110. Boston: F. R. Osgood & Co. 

A little book suggestive to the singer or student 
of elocution, written in pleasant style and presenting 
practical thoughts in a common-sense way. It is 
written as a dialogue between teacher and pupil. 
Some of the subjects discussed are Method, Register, 
How to Gain Power, Certainty in Singing, Natural 
Singers, Bass Voices, Soprano Singers, Articulation 
All-important, Singing out of Time, ‘*Saving the 
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Voice,” Laboring in Singing, etc. The book, if not 
of a kind to become the singer’s vade mecum, is 
nevertheless well worth the reading. 

AN OUTLINE STUDY OF MAN; or The Body and 
Mind in one System. With illustrative Diagrams, 
and a Method for Black-board Teaching. By 
Mark Hopkins, D. D, L. L. D., New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co, 1873. 

This is a 12mo. volume of three hundred pages, 
In substance, as we learn from the preface, it is com- 
posed of lectures delivered before the Lowell Insti- 
tute in Massachusetts. The lectures, however, are 
by no means a series of fragments; but constitute, 
as presented in this book, a systematic treatise on 
mental philosophy, The text is concise and clear. 
Black-board iliustration was largely used in the de- 
livery of the lectures, and a number of diagrams ap- 
pear in the book, This is a new feature in works of the 
kind, but it is one that teachers will appreciate. Dr. 
Hopkins has little sympathy with the prevailing ma- 
terialism, and bis philosophy is mainly that of the 
most advanced thinkers of the present day on the 
spiritual side, and can be taught to the young with 
ail safety. ‘he work, indeed, answers the conditions 
of a popular text-book on the subject of which it 


treats better than almost any other work with which | 


we are acquainted, and we would suggest to teach- 
ers having classes studying the philosophy of the 
mind to procure copies for examination. ‘That it 
treats somewhat of the body as well as of the mind, and 
leads the student on from mental some distance into 
moral philosophy is in our judgment a valuable fea. 
ture. Ww. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION in its Social Condition and 
Aspects, and Public Elementary School Education, 
Lunglish and Foreign, by Fames H. Rigg, D. D, 
Principal of Westminster Training College, and 
Memvber of the London School Board. London, 
Strahan &* Co., 56 Ludgate Hill, 1873. New York: 
Seribner, Armstrong & Co, 
rhis work discusses the great question of National 

Education from an English stand-point. It ¢dvocates 

national provision for education, but maintains that, 

at least in England, schools should be neither free 
nor unsectarian, ‘The strong convictions the author 
has in favor of rate-bills and denominational schvols 
color ali the chapters of his work, even those which 
profess to be strictly descriptive or historical. What 
he says of education in the United States is evidently 
founded upon very incomplete or imperfect data. 
‘Take as specimens the following extracts: ‘As it 
is, in most of the schools of the United States there 
is but one teacher for all the children, without any 
aid whatever, except such ministerial help as he may 
be able to extemporize. Not * graded schools,’ but 
schools in which naif-a-dozen classes, of all ages from 
hive to fourteen, are under the care of a single and 
solitary teacher, in an ill-appointed room, where, in 
some cases, there is not even a black-board, are the 
ordinary type of common school in the United States. 

Such is scnool education in the United States. As 

a whole, it is inferior; inferior in all respects to that 

in this country. As respects Normal colleges and 

training, the qualifications and supply of teachers, the 
school-rooms, their furniture and appointments, and 
the regularity of school auendance, public education 
in the States falls below the English elementary pub- 
lic school system, Free education prevails at pres 
ent in most of the United States of America, I know 
not, however, how any one can pretend that in the 
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States, so far as it has prevailed, it has proved to be a 
success,” But while we feel that such criticism does 
our free school system gross injustice, we can afford 
to bear it with patience. If, as in England, something 
like one third of our population old enough to do so, 
could not read, or fwen/y per cent. of those who 
marry could not write their names, we would have 
reason to be ashamed of the means provided for edu- 
cational purposes. ‘The faults of the book are its 
narrowness, and its adherence to a preconceived the- 
ory. Ithasmerits. The chapteron “ Education and 

Property” is excellent; and the accounts given of 

education in France, Switzerland, Germany and Hol- 

land, are valuable. To Americans, perhaps the most 
instructive part of the book is that which expounds 
the present condition of the educational question in 

England. For this alone the book is worth reading. 

SPENCERIAN SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. Five Books, 
and Tracing Book. New York and Chicago: 
Ivison, Blakéman, Taylor & Co. 
rhe revision of this favorite system of Penmanship, 

for so many months in progress, so carefully made 

by the authors, and at such heavy expense to the 
publishers, has recently been completed The result 
is the very best that can be reached by the best teach- 
ers of penmanship seconded by the graver of McClees, 
the best of artists upon steel. Simplestyles of letter 
are used, and the instructions are easy to be under- 
stood and easy to present to a class at their writing 
desks. Nitrous oxide we take to be the luxury of 
tooth- pulling. These beautitful books would, in a less 
degree perhaps, seem the iuxury of learning to write, 

OXFORD’s SENIOR SPEAKER, A Collection of E-xerci 
ses in Declamation, Recitation, and Representation, 
For Advanced Classes. By William Oxford, 
Author die Funior Speaker,” etc, With Ninety Il- 
lustrations. Pp.: 432. Phila.: F./1. Butler & Co, 
Here we have one of the best of the Speakers. The 

selections are not too long, and they represent the 

patriotic, descriptive, pathetic, humorous, and didac 
tic—in prose, poetry and dialogue—to suit all] tastes 
and all occasions. ‘This book is designed io follow 

Oxford’s “ Junior Speaker,” an admirable collection 

of speeches, etc., for younger pupils. 

new feature in the large number of cuts, many of 
them being likenesses of the authors from whose 
speeches or writings selections are made. Many of 
these illustration are very fine wood-cuts and a fair 
proportion of them represent our modern poets and 
prose writers “to the life.’ The last in the book— 
and itis the first time we’ve seen him to know him 

—js that of Bret Harte. ‘The teacher who wishes a 

good Speaker for his advanced pupils will be sure to 

have it in this book. 

RoLpu’s NORMAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. Com 
plete in Six Books, Revisedand Simplified, Uniting 
the Merits of Fixed and Slip Copies, with Im- 
proved Methods of Teaching. By H. Rolph. Chi- 
cago: Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Publishing Co. 
A series of copy-books with very full instructions 

to the teacher and pupil both as to what should be 
done and what avoided, with lesson drills, topics for 
criticism, analysis of letters, special drill, etc. No 
engraved lines appear on the writing pages; but “ the 
copies” to be imitated are found in the copy case of 
each book on inside of front cover. These present 
choice specimens of an easy business hand, and if 
the system be carefully taught, good penman must 
result.. The Review Book will be suggestive to any 
one engaged in teaching penmanship, 


It presents a 
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WELCOME TO MORNING, “Waar ie aioe! Per bemon, & or 





1. The sun is ris -ing o’er the o - cean, The smil-ing wa- ters greet the day, 
2. The birds flit o’er the dew~y mead - ows; They car - ol sweet in branch - es high: 
3- Oh, come, let clouds of grief and sad - ness, Fly swift as shadesof night a- way; 
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And joy - ous winds to danc-ing mo ~- tion, Wake the bil - lows of the day. 
While down the vales the fright-ed shad - ows Hast - en from the dawn to day. 
Let all our hearts, like birds of glad - ness, Wel - come in the glad new day. 
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See, where the clouds roll up the moun - tains; Night has her mis-ty ban - ner furled; 
Rocked on the wa-terspla-cid bo - som, Pure -ly the wa- ter-lil - ies gleam, 
Bright flow’rs, and streams, and birds of heav - en, In - cense and prais-es waft a- bove; 
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And spring-ingfrom a thou-sand foun - tains, Lightand joy o’er - . flow 
While wil - low branch,andbend-ing blos - som, Bid good mor - row to 
From hearts and voic- es now be giv - en, Songsof praise, and 















the world. 
the stream. 
and love. 









Full Chorus. >; 





=> 
the cho - rus, the earth and o -cean sing, 
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Sun-beams of splen-dor the world are a- dorn-ing, Join 



















Wel-come the glo - ry, the sun-light, the morning, And make the joy - ous, joy-ous ech - 
Mm. 3 ma. 
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